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M. ROUHER’S SPEECH. 


T is not very easy to determine which of the Emperor's 
Ministers—the Marquis de Moustier or M. Rouher—correctly 
interprets the views and intentions of his master. The speech 
of M. de Moustier to which we adverted last week was thought 
to be rather favourable to Italian aspirations—at least, not 
directly unfavourable, and implying, in various guarded ways, 
the possibility of a change in French policy when the Penin- 
sula shall have settled down into a state of tranquillity, and 
the Italian Government shall be in a position to give satisfac- 
tory guarantees of the independence and dignity of the Pontiff. 
The petulant remarks with reference to Signor Rattazzi con- 
tained in a later speech did not undo this impression, because, 
however improper in themselves, they were so purely personal 
as not to affect the general issue. The address of M. Rouher, 
however, puts a very different complexion on the Emperor's 
policy. It is adirect, unequivocal, and positive statement of 
the determination of the Government never, under any con- 
eeivable circumstances, to allow Italy to take possession of 
Rome. The speech of M. Thiers, taunting the Emperor’s 
Ministers with not explaining their policy with sufficient 
clearness, seems to have provoked M. Rouher into 
making this declaration. M. de Moustier had been sus- 
pected of ambiguity: M. Rouher would therefore speak 
with a plainness, a bluntness, which should defy mis- 
interpretation. ‘Is that clear?” he asked, after making the 
statement which seems, as far as the words of a Minister are 
of any value, to shut the gates of Rome eternally in the face 
of the Italian nation. Certainly it was clear enough: it is 
not often that the policy of any Government is so rigorously 
and strictly defined—so tied down, both in the present and the 
future, to one unswerving line. It is generally thought ad- 
visable to leave open some means of escape, should changing 
circumstances render advisable a departure from first intentions ; 
but, on the present occasion, the Emperor—if, indeed, M. 
Rouher really reflected his mind—has burnt his boats behind 
him, and precluded all possibility of retreat, except at the ex- 
pense of consistency and honour. Unless it can be shown that 
M. Rouher said more than he was authorized to say, the Pope 
has now a distinct pledge that the temporal power which he 
wields is to be perpetually sustained by France. ‘ Never shall 
Italy be allowed to take possession of Rome,” said the Minister 
of State, almost echoing the words which M. Thiers had 
suggested that the Government ought to use. ‘“ Never would 
France permit such violence to be done to her own honour and 
to Catholicity.” The extravagant applause bestowed by the ma- 
jority of the Chamber on these expressions indicated the degree 
of doubt which had existed in their minds before; and their satis- 
faction was increased when M. Rouher, reascending the tribune 
after speaking for a few moments with M. de Berryer and 
others of the Papal party, declared that by “ Rome ” he meant 
“the actual territory now held by the Papacy,” and that the 
pledge he had given to defend the temporal power of the Pope 
extended to “all the territory now actually held by the Holy 
Father.” Short of a promise to recover by force of arms 
the Papal possessions acquired by Italy in 1859-60, it would be 
hard to imagine what the Minister left unsaid that could be 
desired by the most extreme Ultramontanist. 
Nevertheless, the question arises whether M. Rouher did not 





in some degree exceed his instructions. It is indeed asserted 
that he had an audience of the Emperor shortly before the 
delivery of his speech; but it is possible he may have given 
an undue emphasis to what was put more guardedly by the 
head of the State, and that, carried away by the enthusiasm 
of the moment and the applause of the Chamber, he repre- 
sented as unconditional what was in fact conditional. M. Rouher 
has always been characterized by Ultramontane sympathies, and 
these may have coloured the instructions he had received, and 
given the force of personal feeling to that which should 
have been a cold declaration of national policy. We are 
perhaps justified in deriving our ideas of the foreign policy 
of France rather from the statements of the accredited 
Minister for Foreign Affairs than from one who, though 
speaking for all the Ministers in turn, whenever a special dis- 
play of oratory is required, is not charged with the responsi- 
bilities of any one department. That M. de Moustier has 
not lost the confidence of the Emperor seems evident from the 
fact that he still holds his portfolio; and that he is inclined to 
a more moderate policy than that which M. Rouher so unhesi- 
tatingly proclaimed, may be inferred from the whole tenor of 
his speeches. A certain divergence between the Minister of 
State and the Foreign Minister is apparent; and the question 
is, which is pursuing the path authorized by his Imperial 
maste?, The Marquis de Moustier distinctly disavowed pledging 
the future: M. Rouher uttered the word “ never.” The former 
said they were all “children of ’89, and attached to the prin- 
ciples of ’89,” and characterized the Syllabus as “the last 
protest of the old régime against the new:” the latter spoke 
throughout in the interest of Rome. Which is the “ inspired” 
orator ? 

In any.case, however, statements so emphatic from so expe- 
rienced and so trusted a Minister as M. Rouher are of great 
importance, and to some extent significant of the settled 
intentions of the Emperor. Even if they exaggerate those inten- 
tions (and M. Rouher has since asserted that he spoke with 
literal exactness), they must to a considerable degree reflect them 
truthfully. Louis Napoleon may possibly not have gone so 
far as to form a fixed resolve that Italy shall “ never” possess 
Rome; but it is certain that for the present and for a long 
time to come he will maintain the temporal power, and defeat 
the wishes, whether rational or irrational, of the Italian people. 
For this result, it is impossible to doubt that Garibaldi and his 
followers are partly accountable. The rash, headstrong, and in 
every respect ill-advised attempts on the Eternal City have 
intensified and exasperated the opposition of the Papal party, 
irritated the mind of the French ruler by a direct challenge to 
his power, forced him still more into the arms of the priests, 
weakened and divided the Italian nation, and certainly effected 
no good whatever to counteract the immense injury of such a 
defeat. The amnesty has again set Garibaldi at liberty, and 
rumours are afloat that he is once more preparing for an incur- 
sion into the States of the Church. It is difficult to believe 
that he can really have determined on such a course; but, if it 
be so, the Italian Government has no alternative but to crush 
such an enterprise with remorseless will, and at all hazards to 
stop any armed bands from crossing the frontier, if that be 
possible, Another beleaguering of Rome might lead to some- 
thing more and something worse than a third French expedi- 
tion: it would doubtless involve Italy in a war with her 
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powerful neighbour, in which, unless she suceeeded in gaining 
the support of Prussia, she would infallibly be beaten, 
with the probable result of seeing her territory again sub- 
divided into a number of States, dependent this time, not on 
Austria, but on France. The more the Garibaldians and the 
Mazzinians threaten, the higher will rise the pretensions of 
Napoleon III. to dictate the fortunes of the Peninsula. It is 
humiliating enough for a nation to be obliged to set aside, even 
though it be but temporarily, a cherished hope at the bidding 
of a foreign Power; but it is still more degrading to menace 
where there is no strength to carry the menace into effect, and 
to receive with enforced quiescence the punishment which is sure 
to follow. General Menabrea, during the discussions on the 
Roman question in the Senate and Chamber of Deputies last 
Saturday, consequent on the speech of M. Rouher, again 
affirmed the determination of the Government to arrive at 
Rome in the course of time; but he wisely cautioned Parlia- 
ment against making any formal declaration, unless they were 
prepared with some definite plan of action. This is what every 
Italian Minister so circumstanced must say; and we believe the 
major part of the nation is persuaded that the only practicable 
policy for the present is the policy of patience. In the mean- 
while, Florence is a convenient, an elegant, and an historically 
dignified capital; and the people can well afford to let the 
Roman question stand over for ulterior consideration when cir- 
cumstances may be more favourable. The embarrassment of 
keeping a perpetual watch over Rome may at length exhaust 
even the pious enthusiasm of Napoleon III.; and Italy will be 
none the worse for extended opportunities of organizing her 
nationality, retrieving her finance, and educating her people. 

One other thing seems to result from the statements of 
M. Rouher. The Conference must surely be at an end. It 
is true that the Moniteur du Soir of Wednesday asserts that 
the proposal has “ lost nothing of its opportuneness,” and that 
the negotiations with foreign Governments still continue; but 
the case stands on a very different footing from that of 
even ten days ago. Where the issue is prejudged by the very 
Power which calls the meeting, what is the use of discussing 
the matter? “I will not permit Italy to have Rome under 
any circumstances,” says France. “ Very well then,” the other 
Powers might reply; “ we are not disposed to enter into an 
idle debate, simply to ratify your decision, or to dispute it at 
the peril of a war.” 








THE IMPEACHMENT OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 


HE practical good sense of the American people is a reserve 
force of enormous power and value in the working of 
their institutions. It is, indeed, to be regretted that iffis so 
long in being brought into play; and that the “ politicians ” 
and party “ wire-pullers” are allowed to carry matters to 
great lengths before their mischievous career is arrested by 
the moderation and the love of justice which at bottom 
characterize the mass of their countrymen. Notwithstanding 
our concurrence in the main objects of the Republicans, and 
our complete sympathy with their determination to secure the 
freedom of the negro race, and to prevent the possibility of the 
Southern planters and ex-slaveowners reasserting their supre- 
macy in the Union, we cannot help feeling that some of the 
measures which found favour with the more extreme and ardent 
members of the party went far beyond the exigencies of the 
situation; and, while they were unnecessary for the legitimate 
protection either of the negro or of the North, were calculated to 
render hopeless that real, as well as nominal, restoration of the 
Union, which it should be the main purpose of every wise and 
patriotic citizen of the United States to accomplish at as early 
a period as possible. Making every deduction for the operation 
of local causes, we can hardly come to any other conclusion 
than that the reaction in favour of the Democrats, which the 
recent elections have so clearly displayed, is mainly due to a 
conviction that the Republican leaders were going too fast and 
too far; that their measures were not dictated solely by a 
desire for security, but were conceived in a vindictive spirit 
calculated to lay the seeds of future discussion. 
electioas did not materially affect the relative strength of the 
Republican and Democratic parties in Congress. The former 
has nearly three times as many members as the latter; and it 
is, therefore, evident that they have the power, if they had the 
courage, to persist in, and to carry through, the policy they have 
hitherto pursued. After the vote of 108 to 57, by which the 
impeachment of Mr. Johnson was rejected the other day, it is 
doubtful whether they will do so, or whether, in spite of the exhorta- 
tions of their leaders to make the best of the opportunity they 
still enjoy, they will not consult the apparent inclination of their 
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constituents by insisting upon the adoption of a less rigorous 
policy towards the South. There is no doubt that, in the vote 
they have just given, they have broken away from those leaders, 
because it is obvious from what passed in the Impeachment 
Committee that the latter desired to push on the impeachment 
of the President as the best means of rendering him powerless 
during the remainder of his term of office, and of thus assuring 
the easy passage of any measure upon which the Republican 
party might agree. In June last it seems that this Committee 
agreed, by a vote of five to four, that the charges alleged against 
the President were not of such a character as to warrant a 
report in favour of impeachment. Since that time we are 
assured that no new evidence has been given which can account 
for a change of opinion on the part of any members of the 
Committee; and yet, at the last moment, we find one of the 
Republican members of the body changing sides, and thus cast- 
ing a majority of voices in favour of a State prosecution. 
Knowing what we do of the causes which are generally at work 
when these sudden alterations of opinion take place, we cannot 
make much mistake as to the kind of influence under which 
the report of the majority was obtained. Although, however, 
the Committee was manageable, Congress was not. Its 
members, like those of our own House of Commons, have evi- 
dently a keen scent for the prospects of the next election; and 
when the choice has to be made, they prefer keeping their 
seats to carrying out in an extreme manner the policy of their 
party. 

So far as the question of impeachment is concerned— 
and to that we shall now confine ourselves,—we see no 
reason to regret the decision at which Congress has arrived. 
We are not, indeed, amongst those who are inclined to pass 
any very severe censure upon the Republican leaders for seeking 
to prosecute, as a means of deposing, Mr. Johnson. The pro- 
vocation given by him, not only to them, but to the majority 
in Congress, was excessive. Notwithstanding his obstinate 
resistance to the plan of reconstruction favoured by Congress 
—notwithstanding the general violence and insolence of his 
bearing towards his political opponents, the first resolution 
for his impeachment introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives about a year ago, was negatived by a com- 
bination of moderate Republicans and Democrats. It was not 
until after every effort to bring about an accommodation had 
failed—until he had shown himself obstinatelg intractable— 
until he had placed himself in a condition of permanent anta- 
gonism to the Legislature of the country,—and until he had 
proved, by a fruitless but significant veto on the Bill introducing 
negro suffrage into the district of Columbia, that he was utterly 
incapable of understanding or conciliating public opinion, that,as 
a last resort, and in order to untie the knot of a situation which 
was becoming unbearable, Congress resorted to the extreme 
measure of appointing a committee to consider the propriety of 
taking steps for his impeachment. Still, although the provo- 
cation was so great as abundantly to entitle his adversaries to a 
verdict of “ extenuating circumstances,” we cannot doubt that 
the project of his impeachment was an utter mistake. Strong 
as were the grounds for censuring his conduct as a ruler, there 
never was any primd-facie case for accusing him of a criminal 
violation of the law; nor have the majority of the Com- 
mittee been able to discover or make out such a case in 
the course of their prolonged investigations. The offences 
which they allege against him may or may not amount to 
political errors of the gravest kind, but they do not furnish the 
materials out of which an impeachment can be fashioned 
without a serious perversion of the legitimate scope and pur- 
pose of such a proceeding. Its promoters were from the first 
exposed to the imputation that they were not seeking to 
punish a violation of the constitution, but to attain a party or 
political object by the misapplication of a judicial process ; and 
from that imputation they are certainly not cleared by the 
report of the majority of the Impeachment Committee. It is 
impossible to say of a single charge which they bring against 
Mr. Johnson that it involves, if proved, such a breach of the 
law as to constitute even that vaguest of offences “a high 
crime and misdemeanour.” Even if it be true that he did not 
convene Congress upon the final surrender of the rebel armies, 
but reorganized State Governments in the South upon his own 
responsibility instead; that he appointed to offices men who 
had been traitors; that he vetoed a number of Acts passed by 
Congress; that he failed to enforce the Test Act, and that 
he has repeatedly made public statements calculated to impair 
public credit and encourage treason and rebellion—it is obvious 
that these and a number of similar accusations which are made 
against him either amount to no more than that he has com- 
mitted what the Republicans deem political blunders, or that 
they are founded upon views of the relative position and powers 
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of the Congress and of the President which are open to serious 
controversy, and upon which, in the absence of any authori- 


tative decision, the latter has as much right as the former to | 


have an opinion and to act upon it. On many of the more 
important questions it is clear, from such scraps as have 
reached us, of the evidence of Mr. Seward, Mr. Stanton, and 
Mr. Speed (the Attorney-General), that the President acted 
with the full assent of his Cabinet, who entertained no doubt 
that he and they were keeping strictly within the limits traced 
by the constitution for the Executive Government. 

Under these circumstances, the impeachment, if it had taken 
place, would have been not so much a trial as a political con- 


flict. It would probably have lasted during the remainder of | 


the President’s term of office; and during the whole of that 
time it would have excited to the utmost party passions and 
party hostilities throughout the Union. It would have en- 
grossed the attention both of Congress and of the public, to 
the exclusion of more pressing and important subjects which 
require legislative action; and if Mr. Johnson had conducted 
himself with tolerable propriety, it would have created a strong 
feeling in his favour, which must have tended materially to 
strengthen the Democratic reaction which is now taking place. 
It would have been regarded as a stroke of vindictiveness on 
the part of a faction from which power is slipping away, rather 
than as a necessary and just vindication of the law. Mr. 
Johnson as a victim would have been more formidable than 
Mr. Johnson as President, without any power to enforce his 
veto upon any Act which the Republican majority in the two 
Houses may choose to pass. Under these circumstances, we 
cannot help thinking that the House of Representatives has 
acted judiciously in refusing to proceed with the impeach- 
ment. It remains, however, to be seen whether their 
motives are as good as their resolution; and whether the 
step they have just taken is the starting-point of a 
sound or an unsound action. If they have dropped the 
proceedings against Mr. Johnson merely from a selfish fear 
that perseverance in them might endanger their seats at a future 
election ; and if the same fear now induces them to compromise 
the essential principles of their party, and abandon the main 
lines of its policy, then we shall be inclined to despair of the 
adoption of any complete and satisfactory measure of recon- 
struction by the present Congress. Such a measure is not 
likely to be arrived at with the assistance of Mr. Johnson. 
Looking at the matter from his point of view, the true course 
is obviously to keep everything—or as much as possible—open 
for the legislation of a future Congress, which it is hoped 
may be far more friendly to the South and far less resolute 
than the present body in its protection of the negro. 
Considerations of policy will, therefore, combine with the 
promptings of his violent temper to prevent the President 
from coming to any terms with hisenemies. But, on the other 
hand, the Republicans can well dispense with his assist- 
ance, if they are only true to themselves. They have 
the power, if they have the courage—and, it may be, 
the spirit of self-sacrifice—to use it. If they turn a deaf 
ear to the suggestions both of the more violent members 
of their own body and of those who seek to alarm them 
by the cry of reaction out of doors, they may still com- 
plete their work, by the passage of measures which will 
secure the rights of all classes and colours of citizens in the 
South, and will, by securing these, establish the Union upon 
the soundest and most permanent basis. If they are united 
and firm, they can carry these Bills over the President’s veto; 
and, notwithstanding the recent elections, we are confident 
that they will obtain the support of public opinion in legis- 
lating upon their avowed principles, if they will only avoid 
those manifestations of, rancour and hostility to the South, 


by which some of their leaders have disgusted a people who | 
retain the old English predilection for shaking hands and | 


meking friends after a fair fight. 








THE RESOURCES OF ITALY. 


N the current number of the North British Review, we find | 


an able and well-informed paper on the condition of Italy, 
regarded from a commercial point of view. Of course, as 
politics form the life of a nation, as long as things remain in 
their present condition we cannot expect the country to advance 
to @ prosperity commensurate with her natural resources ; but 
it is well for us to know that those resources exist, and that 
agriculturally and industrially Italy is fitted to take a high 
position amongst nations. What has hitherto depreciated the 
value of land has been the absence of that security which 
forms the basis of property. Again, some of the districts are 


| visited by the malaria. The fields of the Campagna and the 
| Tuscan levels are cultivated by mountaineers, who, accord 
ing to the writer in the North British Review, “ go forth as if 
to battle, and return with hardly fewer casualties.” Some 
of the Popes, Pius VI. and Pius VII., decreed the cultiva- 
tion of rings of land in the neighbourhood of Rome until 
it was hoped that after a lapse of time the whole of the 
Campagna would be covered. The present Pope allowed 
those plans to be abandoned. M. About proposed that 
the Campagna estates should be leased to the peasants who 
annually worked upon them, and the experiment made of 
> breaking them up into small and carefully-managed farms, by 
which means the malaria might be made to disappear. ‘There 
is but little capital in Italy. “The Italian who has something 
to lose hates speculation, and will rather live idle on a pittance 
than work for a fortune.” The science of agriculture is scarcely 
understood in many places, and in some districts manure is 
never used. In cereals, however, Italy is not backward. She 
exports wheat in large quantities. Beans and lupins are 
grown for food. Figs, chestnuts, almonds, oranges, lemons, 
and caroubas, are extensively cultivated. Tobacco might be 
grown with success, but for the restrictions of the Government. 
Then we have the olive, vine, oil, the mulberry, and the silkworm. 
The efforts to produce a good wine for export have been hitherto 
weak and inefficient. We doubt our authority when he states 
that he “tasted in Rome a wine of Syracuse which was equal 
to the nectar of the gods.” Most of the Italian wines are 
thin, and when not acid are hot and biting. However, the 
writer in the North British may have alighted on the product 
of a special vintage, and we only regret he was not as dis- 
tinctive in mentioning it as he is exact in his other statements. 
The exportation of horses is taxed, and the breeding of stock 
has not been properly fostered. The climate is a source of 
wealth in itself, so attractive is it to travellers. The art 
resources of Italy are unrivalled. The paper to which we are 
indebted for our facts recommends that Italy should turn those 
resources to a sound monetary account, and that she should 
make her picture-galleries attractive to students, establish 
lectures, and render her capital a school of refinement for 
Europe. Sicily should be made comfortable for tourists, who 
are here regarded as a source of national income. 
In mines Italy is not fortunate. Sulphur, borax, marble, 
and alabaster she has, but she is so badly off for coal or iron 
as to render her poverty in those particulars a serious national 
misfortune. In art manufacture she promises to have a great 
future. “ Already the jeweller’s work of Rome, the mosaics of 
Florence, together with the manufacture of plaster casts, 
bronzes, and other copies from the antique, must bring large 
profits.” 
Geographically, Italy is well situated for increasing het 
commerce with other nations. She has a fine stretch of sea- 
board for rearing a maritime population, but it must be 
admitted that at present she possesses but a very meagre 
merchant navy compared with what might have been expected 
from her natural advantages. In 1863 but 215 vessels were 
built, and when we consider the number of ports and the size 
of the country, this figure is indicative of a sad absence of 
national enterprise. According to the “ statistical tables rela- 
ting to foreign countries,” it would seem that France and 
England are the best customers of Italy, Austria coming next. 
The railways are being quickly developed, but in parts there 
are gaps which interfere seriously with the traffic and the 
transit of goods. It appears that the Pope has issued a non 
possumus with reference to coinage, and “an island of confusion 
and monetary barbarism has therefore to be traversed on the 
road from Florence to Naples.” The sale of the Church 
property, commenced towards the end of last October, is pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. It is said that some of the prices 
obtained have exceeded the official estimate by 60 per cent. 
| The summary of the foregoing account (we have not followed 
| 
| 





| the writer into what might be termed the moral and theological 

difficulties with which the country has to contend) is, that the 
| increasing population of Italy, the fertility of her land—which 
_ has in a great measure to be developed—the geniality of her 
climates, render her future hopeful and encouraging under 
| prosperous political conditions. Her position for commerce is 
good; her facilities for art manufactures unrivalled; her people 
are talented, and may, by good government, be changed from the 
drowsy, apathetic state into which they have fallen, into an ener- 
gétic working existence. We must remember how much has to die 
out in Italy before the new nation begins actually to live. She hag 
grand opportunities, and the sympathy of Europe in her favour. 
We have read‘in the Daily News a translation of a pamphlet 
published by Signor Scialoja, in which the financial perplexities 
of the country are set out in strong and distinct terms. The 
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article ascribes these financial difficulties to a want of public 
confidence, and to the fact of the State being positively choked 
by the number of employés with which successive Governments 
have burdened it for the purpose of extending their electoral 
patronage. We turn with pleasure from the dismal pictures 
drawn by Signor Scialoja to the promising and cheerful sum 
of resources in the North British Review, which we recommend 
to our readers as the best report of Italy in 1867 that has been 


yet published in England. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC PRISONERS. 


ETWEEN the profession of Liberal principles and their 
practice there is often an unseemly difference, and there 
could hardly be a more striking example of this fact than a 
subject to which, in and out of Parliament, public attention 
has been directed within the last fortnight. We allude to the 
provision made by law for the religious instruction of Roman 
Catholic prisoners, as compared with that made for their Pro- 
testant fellow-captives. It is the theory, no doubt, that the 
Protestant religion is that of the State, and therefore of the 
country, and that when Protestant chaplains have been pro- 
vided for our prisons, the Legislature has discharged its duty, 
and no one has a right to complain. But this argument is 
based upon the fiction of law that the State represents the 
conscience of the country; and, amongst a population so widely 
differing on religious matters as our own, is not only in point 
of fact an absurdity, but is practically productive of great 
injustice. Supposing that the State religion may be accepted 
as representing, more or less, all her Majesty’s subjects who 


pass under the name of Protestants—and that is supposing | 


a great deal more than can be justified—there are still 
upwards of six millions of Roman Catholics whose entire 


history since the Reformation has been one of protest | 


against the religion of the State, maintained through all 
the persecutions of the penal laws, and certainly not less 


vigorously now, when to profess the Catholic religion is no | 
If a Dissenter | 


longer attended with pains and penalties. 
in Coldbath Fields is anxious for religious instruction, and 
not over scrupulous upon the point of episcopacy, he may 
get Protestant instruction from the lips of the State chaplain 
as pure as from those of his own minister. The case is other- 
wise with a Roman Catholic prisoner. 
struction at all, he wants something which to his mind is much 
more important than godly admonition. He wants the sacra- 
ments, and these he can only have from his priest. The prison 
chaplain, generally selected for the moderation and inclusiveness 
of his views, would be much astonished at any prisoner who 
should offer to make his confession to him and ask him for 
absolution. But this is the first thing which a Roman 
Catholic prisoner would desire to do, and we need not add 
that he would be as unlikely to go to the Protestant chaplain 
for that purpose as the chaplain would be to receive him. It 
cannot be said that the principle of religious liberty is carried 
out under a system which denies him the ministrations of his 
creed. ‘That prisoners who have lost their personal liberty 


on the ground of religion and humanity. It was acknowledged 
by the Legislature when it made provision for the religious 





If he wants religious in- | 


| 
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The truth is, that we have been brought to a position with 
regard to this question so full of contradiction that it is no 
longer tenable except at the certain risk of incurring a charge 
of absurdity as well as of injustice. In the Lrish prisons, in 
which Protestant prisoners have less claim in point of numbers 
than Roman Catholics have in England, the most ample pro- 
vision is made for their religious instruction by clergymen of 
their own persuasion. The returns printed by order of the 
House of Commons for 1853 show that in Carlow prison there 
were 89 Roman Catholic and 4 Protestant prisoners ; in Clare, 
179 Catholics and 2 Protestants; in Galway, 148 Catholics 
and 2 Protestants; in Tipperary, 344 Catholics and 1 Pro- 
testant. Yet in all these prisons there are Protestant 
chaplains as well as Catholic, with the same amount of salary. 
We cannot refuse to do in England for Roman Catholic 
prisoners what we have done in Ireland for Protestant, without 
manifest unfairness ; and it cannot be wrong to impose upon 
the consciences of Protestant magistrates in England, in respect. 
of the former class of prisoners, a burden borne by Roman 
Catholic magistrates in Ireland in respect of the other. It 
is again a contradiction that in those prisons in England 
which are under the control of the Government, whether military 
or convict prisons, Roman Catholic priests have been appointed 
with decidedly advantageous results as regards the conduct of 
the prisoners. “The effect on the convicts,” writes Colonel 
Henderson, in his Report on Convict Prisons for 1864, “ has 
been marked, and the recognition by the State of their claim 
to the ministration of clergymen of their own persuasion has 
been the source of a great improvement in their outward con- 
duct ;” and again, “we believe this measure has been one 
attended with unmixed good results.” It is an unfortunate 
circumstance for the magistrates who exclude Roman Catholic 
priests from the prisons under their control, that their con- 


| scientious objections should operate as a bar to the moral 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


improvement of the prisoners, and that the public should be 
deprived of an advantage about which it is much more solicitous 
than for the punishment of prisoners—namely, their reformation. 
As far as the magistracy are concerned, it involves this dilemma 
—that they will not allow the reformation of prisoners except upon 
their own terms; and that if they cannot have it upon their own 
terms, then they would rather go without it. But the magistrates 
are only trustees for the public in this matter, and they exceed 
their privileges when they decide it with reference only to their 
own opinions. It would be unjust not to admit the force of a 
conscientious objection, however illogical and absurd may be its 
results; but the injustice would be greater of denying religious 
liberty to thousands of men and women for no other reason 
than because they have forfeited their personal liberty. Except, 
however, in a very few cases, the permission given to the 


_magistracy by the “ Prison Ministers Act” to appoint and pay 


a minister of religion other than the regular chaplain, has not 
been utilized. They have, as a rule, availed themselves of it to 
reject it; and the provision of the Prisons Act, 1865, which 
made it compulsory upon the visiting justices to permit a 
minister, unpaid, to attend prisoners not of the Established 
Church, whether they had requested to see a minister or not, 


| unless they objected, was just sufficient to irritate the 
have not forfeited their religious liberty, must be admitted, both | 


magistracy from opposition into obstinacy in every respect 
in which a choice of action was left them. It certainly did not 
meet the exigencies of the case; for at this moment, in the 


instruction of prisoners; and indeed it appeals to our sense of | Westminster prison, with its 200 Roman Catholic prisoners, the 


justice and mercy with such force that it may be said to be a 
self-evident proposition. We neither have the power, nor is it 
our policy, to punish the souls of men. We have, on the con- 


trary, the strongest interest in awakening them to a sense of | 


their crimes. But whenever a Roman Catholic prisoner is 
denied the instruction and sacraments of his Church, when he 
would willingly receive them, he is punished not only in his 
body, but in his soul. It is no answer to this, that the magis- 
trates who have charge of his prison find it against their con- 


| 
| 
| 


sciences to encourage what they believe to be a false religion by | 


appointing a Roman Catholic chaplain. That argument pushed 
home would justify the revival of persecution whenever there was 
the power to revive it, and would imply a duty in the State to 
avail itself of every means at its disposal to discourage and 
even, if possible, to crush a religion alien to it. But that is 
not the point of view from which public opinion regards this 
question. We are too far committed to the equality of con- 
sciences before the law to allow any hole-and-corner persecution. 
And if magistrates cannot bear the load upon their consciences 
of giving practical recognition to the principle of religious 
liberty,)they must be relieved of an intolerable burden by an 
enactment which, by leaving them no choice in the matter, 
will free them from the reproach of their neighbours or their 
consciences. 





priest is not allowed to give instruction to more than one at a 
time. From this fact, it would appear that the justices who 
govern that prison at least are not actuated solely by 
conscientious objections. The Prisons Act, 1865, has relieved 
their consciences, but it has not removed their pre- 
judices. They do what the Act compels them to do, but 
they do it in the most grudging and ungracious manner. 
They observe the letter of the Act, but not its spirit. This 
indisposition to distribute even-handed justice to all prisoners 
is unfortunate in a respect which ought not to be overlooked. 
It is not one of the least of the grievances of which Irishmen 
complain that their compatriots and co-religionists in English 
prisons are denied the exercise of their religion; and the com- 
plaint is every whit as fair when made with regard to a man 
in prison as it would be with regard to a man not in prison, 
supposing it to be well based. That it is well based, so far as 
prisons under the magistracy are concerned, with a few excep- 
tions, there is no doubt; and that Roman Catholic prisoners 
are sensibly alive to the grievance is equally clear from 
the willingness, and the good results, with which they 
accept the ministrations of their clergy in the prisons 
under Government control. And while we speak of results, 
let us note another fact which forms an important element 
in the consideration of this question—namely, the questionable 
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reformatory success of the religious teaching in some of the 
prisons whose magistrates will have no teaching but that of the 
Established Church. The returns of the visiting justices show 
that in Westminster prison, where, as we have shown, every 
obstacle is thrown in the way of the religious instruction of 
Roman Catholic prisoners by their own clergy, out of 4,845 
prisoners of all creeds who were confined there last year, 2,743 
had been there before, of whom 645 had been there more than 
ten times. In Coldbath Fields, where the magistrates have of 
late somewhat more relaxed their power than in the other 
prison, but still fall short of the full measure of religious liberty, 
out of 8,821 prisoners last year, 3,668 had been there before, 
and of that number 147 had been there more than ten times. 








“ ADOPTED” CHILDREN, 


HY the rate of infant mortality should be so unnaturally 
high has been explained in various unpleasant ways, 
upon evidence which leaves no doubt that the explanation, 
painful as it is, is true. There are mothers whose first anxiety 
with regard to their offspring, for one reason or another, is to 
get rid of them; and so numerous are these unnatural parents, 
that infanticide has been reduced to an organized system, having 
its professors, male and female, of whom Charlotte Winsor was 
the rude and primitive type. But there are many ways of 
getting rid of a child besides the direct way-of smothering him 
under a pillow. You may put him out to nurse with a reason- 
able probability of hearing before long that he has succumbed 
to the invigorating air of Tottenham or some other salubrious 
neighbourhood; or you may adopt the plan which has this week 
been made notorious through a coroner’s inquest. You may 
have him adopted by a couple who, having no children of their 
own, and yearning for filial love, though at second-hand, 
are ready to take charge of him for a premium. So strong 
is this yearning amongst poor people that they even go to the 
expense of advertising for one or more children, while, on the 
other hand, it would appear that there are persons who act as 
agents between the parents and the adopters, and advertise 
that they have children on hand whom they desire to place in 
this manner. This system of adoption has come to be a trade, 
and a rapidly increasing one. Children are “ adopted” out 
by scores; and if the system were to act as a means of lessen- 
ing the temptation to infanticide, it would not give occasion 
for regret unless it should prove that death was only postponed 
to a later date and its course somewhat modified. In the absence 
of provision for the registration of all persons who take children 
to nurse, or who adopt them, this can only be matter 
of guesswork, but the probability is that when the premium 
is spent the yearning for the child disappears, and the 
child himself disappears shortly afterwards. Any other 
result is hardly to be expected. It is not to be supposed 
that for £10 or £15 a married couple who have enough 
to do to support themselves will undertake the permanent 
maintenance of another person’s child. The system of adop- 
tion is primd facie a means of raising the wind on one 
hand and getting rid of an embarrassment on the other. That 
such an arrangement should be a security for the child’s life 
is not to be expected. Some fine morning he will be found 
suffocated, either from being overlaid or from some equally 
efficient cause. In the case which is now under investigation, 
a boy about two years of age, a fine healthy child, with nothing 
ailing him “ but its teeth and a little cough,” was put to bed 
one night by his adopting parents, was fed by one of them at 
three in the morning, and an hour later was found dead. When 
the doctor saw him there was a blue mark over his lips, and 
other indications that he had died by suffocation. Yet the 
adopting father swears that he was lying on his back, and 
that neither pillow, blanket, nor counterpane was over his 
face, nose, or mouth. 

It will be curious to see how the police trace this matter up 
to the real parents of the unfortunate child. They have dis- 
covered, thus far, that from the time it was a fortnight old up 
to the date of its adoption, it was in the care of a woman 
residing in Islington, where it was visited by a young lady, 
who appeared to be well educated, and was supposed to be not 





more than twenty years of age, and who, it is almost certain, | 
was the mother. It is quite clear that the boy was the child | 
of people who were well off, and this fact renders the case all | 
the more shocking. Under a bargain, involving, as its main | 
points, the strictest secresy upon one side and the payment of | 
£10 upon the other, the child was taken on the 23rd of March | 
Jast to the house of a woman. named Cooper, who, with her | 
husband, lived in apparent poverty in Bethnal-green. When | 
Mrs. Cooper and her husband advertised their desire to adopt 


a child, haying none of their own, and hinted that, so far from 
hurting their feelings, a premium would be “ acceptable,” the 
parents, or some one for them, opened negotiations, intimating 
that they had a child which they would like to have 
adopted, and asking for “ full particulars” as to amount of 
premium, and anything else that might be desirable to be 
known. The Coopers stipulated for £15 and the entire 
surrender of the child, and promised in return “ the strictest 
secresy if necessary,” and a respectable bringing up for the 
unfortunate infant. To this there came a reply, stating that 
the parents could only give £10, and suggesting that it would 
be unreasonable in the Coopers to ask more, “as the child is 
now over fourteen months old, and, of course; is getting very 
pleasant.” But to balance the reduction of their demand, the 
Coopers were told that the interesting baby had “ a very good 
outfit of clothes,” was “a very healthy and a very good child,” 
and “ of good birth.” So on the 23rd of March “ a young lady 
of about twenty-three years of age” brought the deceased to 
Mrs. Cooper, and said to her, “This is my illegitimate child.” 
She told her that its existence had been kept from the 
knowledge of all her friends—a pleasant circumstance 
for respectable people to reflect upon, for how was this 
managed? She added, that it had been intended both 
by the child’s father and herself to keep the child at 
nurse until they could meet with some young couple who 
would adopt it; then to get married and go to Australia. 
Without doubt, this was not the case of some wretched servant- 
girl who had forgotten herself. The child’s outfit justified 
what had been said of it, and of the child’s parentage. It was 
“ composed of a bundle of clothing of a very expensive kind; 
the materials were of the finest description, and the embroidery 
was unusually rich.” This is not a social revelation on which 
we can look without fear. The infanticide of desperate mothers 
in the time of their travail is horrible enough. But is this 
cold-blooded desertion, this deliberate getting rid of their 
offspring by well-edacated women, less detestable P or was the 
young lady who placed her boy in the arms of a stranger whom 
she saw then for the first time—the boy who was getting so 
“very pleasant ”’—the only mother of her class who resorts to 
the system of adoption for the riddance of an embarrassment ? 
We fear not, for the system is supported by premiums; and 
before poor people advertise for children in the Clerkenwell 
News, they know that there are others who can afford to pay 
for their services. 








INFORMING LITERATURE. 


'T\HE publication of the first volume of the People’s Magazine 

suggests some considerations to those who are at present so 
anxious that we in England should make an effort to reach the 
standard of popular education which exists on the Continent. 
While Mr. Lowe beseeches us to teach our future masters to- 
read and write, and Mr. Hepworth Dixon hints that it would be 
as well if some of our present masters were taught to read 
and think; while Arminius mocks the English tradesman— 
that tradesman whose prayers, according to Heinrich Heine, 
are less acceptable to God than the cursing of a French trooper 
— it is worth while examining carefully all the indirect engines 
of education that can be brought to bear upon the acknow- 
ledged unreason and ignorance of our middle and lower classes. 
Now, we do not know how far we may be differing from Mr. 
Arnold in saying that the British Philistine is not to be im- 
proved by critical literature. Informing literature, pure and 
simple, is what he wants. Criticism postulates a knowledge of 
first principles, of elementary facts, which he does not possess. 
There is little use in analyzing for his benefit the influence 
which produced the Concordat until he is told what the Con- 
cordat is; it is equally useless to criticise the attitude of parties 
in Mexico until he knows a little of Mexican history; or to 
point out the distinctions between Shakespeare and Schiller 
before he has read either “ Hamlet” or “ William Tell.” Of 
opinions—manufactured, for the most part, in the medieval 
ages, for him—he has already a sad superabundance ; of bases 
for these opinions he knows nothing. 


* Wo Begriffe fehlen, 
Da stellt ein Wort zur rechten zeit sich ein.,’’ 


Until he knows the things themselves, giving him “ views” of 
things cap only add to his chaos of prejudices. We have a 
suspicion that there are few journals which do not make the 
mistake of taking for granted a knowledge on the part of their 
readers which does not exist. The mistake may, in some cases, 
be inevitable, for a journal cannot keep repeating the leading 
historical facts of every subject which it treats; but in most 
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article ascribes these financial difficulties to a want of public 
confidence, and to the fact of the State being positively choked 
by the number of employés with which successive Governments 
have burdened it for the purpose of extending their electoral 
patronage. We turn with pleasure from the dismal pictures 
drawn by Signor Scialoja to the promising and cheerful sum 
of resources in the North British Review, which we recommend 
to our readers as the best report of Italy in 1867 that has been 


yet published in England. 











ROMAN CATHOLIC PRISONERS. 


ETWEEN the profession of Liberal principles and their 
practice there is often an unseemly difference, and there 
could hardly be a more striking example of this fact than a 
subject to which, in and out of Parliament, public attention 
has been directed within the last fortnight. We allude to the 
provision made by law for the religious instruction of Roman 
Catholic prisoners, as compared with that made for their Pro- 
testant fellow-captives. It is the theory, no doubt, that the 
Protestant religion is that of the State, and therefore of the 
country, and that when Protestant chaplains have been pro- 
vided for our prisons, the Legislature has discharged its duty, 
and no one has a right to complain. But this argument is 
based upon the fiction of law that the State represents the 
conscience of the country; and, amongst a population so widely 


differing on religious matters as our own, is not only in point | 


of fact an absurdity, but is practically productive of great 
injustice. Supposing that the State religion may be accepted 
as representing, more or less, all her Majesty’s subjects who 
pass under the name of Protestants—and that is supposing 
a great deal more than can be justified—there are still 
upwards of six millions of Roman Catholics whose entire 
history since the Reformation has been one of protest 


against the religion of the State, maintained through all | 
| than for the punishment of prisoners—namely, their reformation. 


the persecutions of the penal laws, and certainly not less 
vigorously now, when to profess the Catholic religion is no 
longer attended with pains and penalties. If a Dissenter 


in Coldbath Fields is anxious for religious instruction, and | 


not over scrupulous upon the point of episcopacy, he may | 
| are only trustees for the public in this matter, and they exceed 


get Protestant instruction from the lips of the State chaplain 
as pure as from those of his own minister. The case is other- 
wise with a Roman Catholic prisoner. 
struction at all, he wants something which to his mind is much 
more important than godly admonition. He wants the sacra- 
ments, and these he can only have from his priest. The prison 
chaplain, generally selected for the moderation and inclusiveness 





The truth is, that we have been brought to a position with 
regard to this question so full of contradiction that it is no 
longer tenable except at the certain risk of incurring a charge 
of absurdity as well as of injustice. In the Irish prisons, in 
which Protestant prisoners have less claim in point of numbers 
than Roman Catholics have in England, the most ample pro- 
vision is made for their religious instruction by clergymen of 
their own persuasion. The returns printed by order of the 
House of Commons for 1853 show that in Carlow prison there 
were 89 Roman Catholic and 4 Protestant prisoners ; in Clare, 
179 Catholics and 2 Protestants; in Galway, 148 Catholics 
and 2 Protestants; in Tipperary, 344 Catholics and 1 Pro- 
testant. Yet in all these prisons there are Protestant 
chaplains as well as Catholic, with the same amount of salary. 
We cannot refuse to do in England for Roman Catholic 
prisoners what we have done in Ireland for Protestant, without 
manifest unfairness; and it cannot be wrong to impose upon 
the consciences of Protestant magistrates in England, in respect 
of the former class of prisoners, a burden borne by Roman 
Catholic magistrates in Ireland in respect of the other. It 
is again a contradiction that in those prisons in England 
which are under the control of the Government, whether military 
or convict prisons, Roman Catholic priests have been appointed 
with decidedly advantageous results as regards the conduct of 
the prisoners. “The effect on the convicts,” writes Colonel 
Henderson, in his Report on Convict Prisons for 1864, “ has 
been marked, and the recognition by the State of their claim 
to the ministration of clergymen of their own persuasion has 
been the source of a great improvement in their outward con- 
duct ;” and again, “we believe this measure has been one 
attended with unmixed good results.” It is an unfortunate 
circumstance for the magistrates who exclude Roman Catholic 


| priests from the prisons under their control, that their con- 


If he wants religious in- | 
| conscientious objection, however illogical and absurd may be its 


' scientious objections should operate as a bar to the moral 
_ improvement of the prisoners, and that the public should be — 


deprived of an advantage about which it is much more solicitous 


As far as the magistracy are concerned, it involves this dilemma 
—that they will not allowthe reformation of prisoners except upon 
their own terms; and that if they cannot have it upon their own 
terms, then they would rather go without it. But the magistrates 


their privileges when they decide it with reference only to their 
own opinions. It would be unjust not to admit the force of a 


| results; but the injustice would be greater of denying religious 


of his views, would be much astonished at any prisoner who | 
| magistracy by the “Prison Ministers Act” to appoint and pay 


should offer to make his confession to him and ask him for 
absolution. 


But this is the first thing which a Roman | 


Catholic prisoner would desire to do, and we need not add | 


that he would be as unlikely to go to the Protestant chaplain 
for that purpose as the chaplain would be to receive him. It 


cannot be said that the principle of religious liberty is carried | 
out under a system which denies him the ministrations of his — 


creed. ‘That prisoners who have lost their personal liberty 


have not forfeited their religious liberty, must be admitted, both | 


on the ground of religion and humanity. It was acknowledged 
by the Legislature when it made provision for the religious 


liberty to thousands of men and women for no other reason 
than because they have forfeited their personal liberty. Except, 
however, in a very few cases, the permission given to the 


a minister of religion other than the regular chaplain, has not 
been utilized. They have, as a rule, availed themselves of it to 
reject it; and the provision of the Prisons Act, 1865, which 
made it compulsory upon the visiting justices to permit a 
minister, unpaid, to attend prisoners not of the Established 
Church, whether they had requested to see a minister or not, 
unless they objected, was just sufficient to irritate the 
magistracy from opposition into obstinacy in every respect 
in which a choice of action was left them. It certainly did not 


' meet the exigencies of the case; for at this moment, in the 


instruction of prisoners; and indeed it appeals to our sense of | 


justice and mercy with such force that it may be said to be a 
self-evident proposition. We neither have the power, nor is it 
our policy, to punish the souls of men. 
trary, the strongest interest in awakening them to a sense of 
their crimes. But whenever a Roman Catholic prisoner is 
denied the instruction and sacraments of his Church, when he 
would willingly receive them, he is punished not only in his 
body, but in his soul. It is no answer to this, that the magis- 
trates who have charge of his prison find it against their con- 
sciences to encourage what they believe to be a false religion by 
appointing a Roman Catholic chaplain. That argument pushed 
home would justify the revival of persecution whenever there was 
the power to revive it, and would imply a duty in the State to 
avail itself of every means at its disposal to discourage and 
even, if possible, to crush a religion alien to it. But that is 
not the point of view from which public opinion regards this 
question. We are too far committed to the equality of con- 
sciences before the law to allow any hole-and-corner persecution. 
And if magistrates cannot bear the load upon their consciences 
of giving practical recognition to the principle of religious 
liberty;»they must be relieved of an intolerable burden by an 
enactment which, by leaving them no choice in the matter, 
will free them from the reproach of their neighbours or their 
consciences. 


We have, on the con- | 





Westminster prison, with its 200 Roman Catholic prisoners, the 
priest is not allowed to give instruction to more than one at a 
time. From this fact, it would appear that the justices who 
govern that prison at least are not actuated solely by 
conscientious objections. The Prisons Act, 1865, has relieved 
their consciences, but it has not removed their pre- 
judices. They do what the Act compels them to do, but 
they do it in the most grudging and ungracious manner. 
They observe the letter of the Act, but not its spirit. This 
indisposition to distribute even-handed justice to all prisoners 
is unfortunate in a respect which ought not to be overlooked. 
It is not one of the least of the grievances of which Irishmen 
complain that their compatriots and co-religionists in English 
prisons are denied the exercise of their religion; and the com- 
plaint is every whit as fair when made with regard to a man 
in prison as it would be with regard to a man not in prison, 
supposing it to be well based. That it is well based, so far as 
prisons under the magistracy are concerned, with a few excep- 
tions, there is no doubt; and that Roman Catholic prisoners 
are sensibly alive to the grievance is equally clear from 
the willingness, and the good results, with which’ they 
accept the ministrations of their clergy in the prisons 
under Government control. And while we speak of results, 
let us note another fact which forms an important element 
in the consideration of this question—namely, the questionable 
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reformatory success of the religious teaching in some of the 
prisons whose magistrates will have no teaching but that of the 
Established Church. The returns of the visiting justices show 
that in Westminster prison, where, as we have shown, every 
obstacle is thrown in the way of the religious instruction of 
Roman Catholic prisoners by their own clergy, out of 4,845 
prisoners of all creeds who were confined there last year, 2,743 
had been there before, of whom 645 had been there more than 
ten times. In Coldbath Fields, where the magistrates have of 
late somewhat more relaxed their power than in the other 
prison, but still fall short of the full measure of religious liberty, 
out of 8,821 prisoners last year, 3,668 had been there before, 
and of that number 147 had been there more than ten times. 








“ ADOPTED” CHILDREN. 


HY the rate of infant mortality should be so unnaturally 
high has been explained in various unpleasant ways, 
upon evidence which leaves no doubt that the explanation, 
painful as it is, is true. There are mothers whose first anxiety 
with regard to their offspring, for one reason or another, is to 
get rid of them; and so numerous are these unnatural parents, 
that infanticide has been reduced to an organized system, having 
its professors, male and female, of whom Charlotte Winsor was 
the rude and primitive type. But there are many ways of 
getting rid of a child besides the direct way.of smothering him 
under a pillow. You may put him out to nurse with a reason- 
able probability of hearing before long that he has succumbed 
to the invigorating air of Tottenham or some other salubrious 
neighbourhood; or you may adopt the plan which has this week 
been made notorious through a coroner’s inquest. You may 
have him adopted by a couple who, having no children of their 
own, and yearning for filial love, though at second-hand, 
are ready to take charge of him for a premium. So strong 
is this yearning amongst poor people that they even go to the 
expense of advertising for one or more children, while, on the 
other hand, it would appear that there are persons who act as 
agents between the parents and the adopters, and advertise 
that they have children on hand whom they desire to place in 
this manner. This system of adoption has come to be a trade, 
and a rapidly increasing one. Children are “ adopted” out 
by scores; and if the system were to act as a means of lessen- 
ing the temptation to infanticide, it would not give occasion 
for regret unless it should prove that death was only postponed 
to a later date and its course somewhat modified. In the absence 
of provision for the registration of all persons who take children 
to nurse, or who adopt them, this can only be matter 
of guesswork, but the probability is that when the premium 
is spent the yearning for the child disappears, and the 
child himself disappears shortly afterwards. Any other 
result is hardly to be expected. It is not to be supposed 
that for £10 or £15 a married couple who have enough 
to do to support themselves will undertake the permanent 
maintenance of another person’s child. The system of adop- 
tion is prima facie a means of raising the wind on one 
hand and getting rid of an embarrassment on the other. That 
such an arrangement should be a security for the child’s life 
is not to be expected. Some fine morning he will be found 
suffocated, either from being overlaid or from some equally 
efficient cause. In the case which is now under investigation, 
a boy about two years of age, a fine healthy child, with nothing 
ailing him “ but its teeth and a little cough,” was put to bed 
one night by his adopting parents, was fed by one of them at 
three in the morning, and an hour later was found dead. When 
the doctor saw him there was a blue mark over his lips, and 
other indications that he had died by suffocation. Yet the 
adopting father swears that he was lying on his back, and 
that neither pillow, blanket, nor counterpane was over his 
face, nose, or mouth. 

It will be curious to see how the police trace this matter up 
to the real parents of the unfortunate child. They have dis- 
covered, thus far, that from the time it was a fortnight old up 
to the date of its adoption, it was in the care of a woman 
residing in Islington, where it was visited by a young lady, 
who appeared to be well educated, and was supposed to be not 
more than twenty years of age, and who, it is almost certain, 
was the mother. It is quite clear that the boy was the child 
of people who were well off, and this fact renders the case all 
the more shocking. Under a bargain, involving, as its main 
points, the strictest secresy upon one side and the payment of 
£10 upon the other, the child was taken on the 23rd of March 
Jast to the house of a woman named Cooper, who, with her 
husband, lived in apparent poverty in Bethnal-green. When 





a child, haying none of their own, and hinted that, so far from 
hurting their feelings, a premium would be “ acceptable,” the 
parents, or some one for them, opened negotiations, intimating 
that they had a child which they would like to have 
adopted, and asking for “ full particulars” as to amount of 
premium, and anything else that might be desirable to be 
known. The Coopers stipulated for £15 and the entire 
surrender of the child, and promised in return “ the strictest 
secresy if necessary,” and a respectable bringing up for the 
unfortunate infant. To this there came a reply, stating that 
the parents could only give £10, and suggesting that it would 
be unreasonable in the Coopers to ask more, “as the child is 
now over fourteen months old, and, of course; is getting very 
pleasant.” But to balance the reduction of their demand, the 
Coopers were told that the interesting baby had “ a very good 
outfit of clothes,” was “a very healthy and a very good child,” 
and “ of good birth.” So on the 23rd of March “ a young lady 
of about twenty-three years of age” brought the deceased to 
Mrs. Cooper, and said to her, “This is my illegitimate child.” 
She told her that its existence had been kept from the 
knowledge of all her friends —a pleasant circumstance 
for respectable people to reflect upon, for how was this 
managed? She added, that it had been intended both 
by the child’s father and herself to keep the child at 
nurse until they could meet with some young couple who 
would adopt it; then to get married and go to Australia. 
Without doubt, this was not the case of some wretched servant- 
girl who had forgotten herself. The child’s outfit justified 
what had been said of it, and of the child’s parentage. It was 
“ composed of a bundle of clothing of a very expensive kind; 
the materials were of the finest description, and the embroidery 
was unusually rich.” This is not a social revelation on which 
we can look without fear. The infanticide of desperate mothers 
in the time of their travail is horrible enough. But is this 
cold-blooded desertion, this deliberate getting rid of their 
offspring by well-edacated women, less detestable P or was the 
young lady who placed her boy in the arms of a stranger whom 
she saw then for the first time—the boy who was getting so 
“very pleasant ’—the only mother of her class who resorts to 
the system of adoption for the riddance of an embarrassment ? 
We fear not, for the system is supported by premiums; and 
before poor people advertise for children in the Clerkenwell 
News, they know that there are others who can afford to pay 
for their services. 








INFORMING LITERATURE. 


'T\HE publication of the first volume of the People’s Magazine 

suggests some considerations to those who are at present so 
anxious that we in England should make an effort to reach the 
standard of popular education which exists on the Continent. 
While Mr. Lowe beseeches us to teach our future masters to 
read and write, and Mr. Hepworth Dixon hints that it would be 
as well if some of our present masters were taught to read 
and think; while Arminius mocks the English tradesman—. 
that tradesman whose prayers, according to Heinrich Heine, 
are less acceptable to God than the cursing of a French trooper 
—it is worth while examining carefully all the indirect engines 
of education that can be brought to bear upon the acknow- 
ledged unreason and ignorance of our middle and lower classes. 
Now, we do not know how far we may be differing from Mr. 
Arnold in saying that the British Philistine is not to be im- 
proved by critical literature. Informing literature, pure and 
simple, is what he wants. Criticism postulates a knowledge of 
first principles, of elementary facts, which he does not possess. 
There is little use in analyzing for his benefit the influence 
which produced the Concordat until he is told what the Con- 
cordat is; it is equally useless to criticise the attitude of parties 
in Mexico until he knows a little of Mexican history; or to 
point out the distinctions between Shakespeare and Schiller 
before he has read either “ Hamlet” or “ William Tell.” Of 
opinions—imanufactured, for the most part, in the mediwval 
ages, for him—he has already a sad superabundance ; of bases 
for these opinions he knows nothing. 


* Wo Begriffe fehlen, 
Da stellt ein Wort zur rechten zeit sich ein.’’ 


Until he knows the things themselves, giving him “views” of 
things can only add to his chaos of prejudices. We have a 
suspicion that there are few journals which do not make the 
mistake of taking for granted a knowledge on the part of their 
readers which does not exist. The mistake may, in some cases, 
be inevitable, for a journal cannot keep repeating the leading 


Mrs. Cooper and her husband advertised their desire to adopt | historical facts of every subject which it treats; but in most 
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a large proportion of the readers of a morning 


cases, we believe, i the 
for their instruction in the matter under 


néwspaper depend 
consideration upon t 


to support the argument. 
eae Sees education, or want of education, has made their 


ignorance a matter of certainty. We have heard of more than 
one minister whose acquaintance with modern geography has 
been wonderfully improved by a brief introduction to the duties 
of the Foreign Office; and if any one listens attentively to the 
current talk of the clubs when such a subject as the Roman 
question turns up, he will become convinced that views are 
much more prevalent than facts, and that opinion 1s to be 
had at a cheaper rate than information. We fear that most 
\people’s knowledge of most things is about the same, and is 


| 
| 


he scattered bits of history which are used | 
We do not merely refer to the | 


| the pamphlet, are an insult to the sanity of the people whom 


they address. Surely these ethical physicians have little faith 
in their Obeses if they must take such pains to gild the pill, 
We hope that our editor, who has done his work so well in this 
first volume, will see fit to prolong the experiment. It is one 


| which has perhaps grown out of or been rendered possible by 


inaccurate. We cannot expect to gain any great enlightenment | 
from a sublimation of this inaccuracy into political theory, any | 


more than we should expect to find a startling originality in 
the views of a Young Men’s Christian Association Debating 
Society on such subjects as democracy, trades’ unions, French 
finance, or the right and wrong of the Fenian rebellion. 

Now this People’s Magazine is a very good specimen of 
informing literature. It strikes that happy medium between 
the painfully didactic and the merely frivolous, which commends 
itself to the man who, sitting down after his day’s labour, 
wishes to read something which will interest him. 
torture him with mathematical problems or last-century pro- 
positions in metaphysics; nor does it offend his common sense 
by talking to him as one of those insufferably moral district- 
visitors talks, in his class-magazine, to a child of ten. The 
subjects in the volume have an unusual range, and in the 
main they are treated concisely, pleasantly, and sensibly. It 
may be a “ people’s” magazine, but we should like to take it 
as a text-book and catechize from its pages the country gentle- 
men in the Honse of Commons who are so tenderly and dis- 
interestedly afraid that a want of knowledge on the part of the 
new electors may interfere with the honesty of their votes. 
Without much previous cramming it is to be imagined 
that the majority of the answers of these worthy gentlemen 
would be represented by a series of asterisks. or, after all, 
they may be able to look after the well-being of their stake in 
the country, to vote with a silent impartiality on some matter 
connected with the Danubian Principalities, and to bring down 
a brace of partridges, right and left, in gallant style, without 
being precisely up to that standard of education which they 
philanthropically desire to see erected for the emulation of the 
working man. The Latin, ‘geography, and arithmetic of the 
House have too often been found wanting, and would appear 
to be so much more frequently but for the kind intervention of 
those invaluable reporters who are able to correct on the spot 
an hon. member’s reference to Ovid, or Marlowe, or Macaulay, 
and to supply the point of the anecdote about George I. which 
the speaker somehow omitted. The People’s Magazine, if care- 
fally stadied, would convey an astonishing amount of new 
erudition to the silent gentlemen who come up from the counties 
to protect the State from the advancing waves of ignorance, 
sedition, and bad manners. 

We look with some dismay, however, on what the projectors 
of this periodical consider an improvement. According to a 


4 


prospectus for next year, they propose to make the magazine | 
| her from comments by policemen or errand boys? “©. T.” in 


more distinctly religious. We have no objection whatever to 
religion in professedly religious magazines; but we know too 
well what this announcement means in conjunction with such a 
work as the present. It presages a speedy decline into the 
“goody ” style of literature, that effort at inculcating flaccid 
morality and commonplace evangelicism which is so insufferable 
to everybody. After all, working men are not to be taught by 
Mrs. Barbauld. We had fancied that Mr. Maurice and his 
band of fellow-workers had at least impressed us with the 
knowledge that common sense was acceptable to all grades of 
English society ; that the customary work of the tract distri- 
butor was an offence, and not a help, to religion; and that the 
“people,” simple as they may be in matters of literary style, 
had too much native shrewdness to listen with patience to the 
Tapperisms of the ordinary Sunday-school teacher. If the 
editor of the People’s Magazine means sermons let him say 
sermons ; but we deprecate beforehand the mistake of changing 
the character of a serial which was doing good work, and 
replacing with resultless disquisitions on theology the imme- 
diate and practical information which this magazine was 
affording. We would not have it supposed for a moment that 
we protest against the religious education of the people. By 
all means let them be educated in that way as much as is 
possible ; but let it be done fairly and openly. The insidious 
doses of morality which are concealed in flimsy stories at a 
penmy a piece, with a sensation woodcut on the front page of 


It does not | 
| dispense with it as we would hope for publishers to leave off 





clothing. 
' on costume as the fashion of an essayist on ballads quoting 
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the labours of Robert and William Chambers, and it is not 
unworthy to be ranked with that literature which has had for 
its magnificent aim the instruction and elevation of the less. 
educated classes. There are so few efforts in recent literature 
which have a right to enter this class that we should deeply 
regret to see this magazine diverted from its original intention, 
and become a mere purveyor of washed-out sermons too stupid 


even to be preached. 








DRESS. 


MI\HE writer of a little handbook * on dress, recently 

published by the Messrs. Routledge, commences her 
subject by referring to the garden where the toilet of 
our first parents was reduced to the simplest elements. of 
This, indeed, is as regular a fashion for opening 


Fletcher of Saltoun, and we should as soon expect any one to 


issuing Christmas annuals in the month of December. From 
Adam and Eve we go by a natural process to reflections upon 
the necessity for covering, and the human passion for ornament, 
exemplified in the taste for beads shown by savages. ‘“ Even 
Quakers,” writes our author, “are particular about the cut of 
their headgear, about the shade of their greys, their drabs, and 
their browns.” We are told that a woman is a born dresser, 
and can scarce acquire the art, although she may improve a 
talent for it by practice and association. The manual in 
question is designed as a help, a “ gradus” as it were, to assist 
the invention of people with poor ideas on cloaks and bonnets. 
Awful instances are brought forward of persons so destitute 
of knowledge on the great point as to wear emerald green 
satin dresses in the morning, and looking like one of 
“those large, gaudy macaws which are to be met with 
in every zoological garden.” There are also, it appears, 
benighted individuals who endeavour to overpower their 
neighbours by the splendour of their attire. The depravity 
of wearing a mauve silk and a mauve bonnet with emerald 
green kid gloves, is indicated by putting the guilty gloves in 
italics. Trying to dress better than those who can afford to 
spend more than you can is illustrated by the fable of the 
“ Frog and the Bull” applied to ladies. We do not think the 
application of this legend complimentary. Our authoress is 
terribly severe on crinoline, which, in our ignorance, we thought 
had nearly disappeared. A housemaid when. washing door- 
steps presents, in consequence of the use of this article, “a most 
unedifying sight,” and is “chaffed by policemen and errand 
boys upon the size and shape of her legs.” Can this, we are 
asked, be called dressing in good taste? Without hesitation 
we should reply in the negative, and say it is very bad taste 
indeed, especially for door-steps; but why did not “O. T” 
propose something effective for Mary Jane which would exempt 


this respect is as bad as Mr. Carlyle; she does nothing to 
prevent our “shooting Niagara,” and shows a grim satisfaction 
in exposing our weaknesses. 

We have gone on upon the assumption that “CO. T.” is 
herself of the sex for whom she lays down the law, and we 
think there is evidence not only to show that she is a woman, 
but a young woman also. She is very bitter on elderly females. 
She attacks them literally in front and rear. She is “ amused 
and disgusted at the way in which old women dress themselves.” 
She then has a fling at a lady of her own acquaintance, whom 
we are certain got an early copy of this work. When she was 
past eighty (the italics are in the original) she dressed in 
light blue, or white gauze, or tarlatan, “and vainly imagined 
that with an affectation of youth in her gait, and with 
the aid of the rouge-pot she could conceal her age, She 
would trip into the room like a young girl, with her light gos- 
samer dress floating around her as if she were some sylph in 
a ballet. She was a wonderful woman for her age, and no 
doubt had been so accustomed to the remarks that were con- 
tinually made upon her agility and her appearance, that she 
had at last grown to think herself almost as young as she was 
siaty years ago.” There is a delicious dash of feminine spite 
here. It evidently hides a story. What did this over-dressed 
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old lady do to our friend “OC. T,”? Did she give a party and 
leave “C. T.” without an invitation? Or, as an elderly 
spinster, did she tell fibs about “C. T.,” and spoil a flirtation ? 
There is more in the above extract than meets the eye. If you 
got a woman who was angered with another to write a tract 
upon the affections, or to edit the hymns of Dr. Watts, she 
would manage to give half a dozen stabs to her private enemy 
before she had finished six chapters. 

We are not inclined to doubt the assertion that French 
women on the whole dress in better taste than the ladies of our 
own country, but there has been a remarkable change in our 
favour for the better within the past few years. In London 
you will find women even of the middle and shop-keeping 
classes display a refined choice in selecting moderated colours 
suited to their complexions. In Paris the ladies are more 
daring, and often more successful, but the failures are in equal 
proportion. A Frenchwoman does not rely so much on her 
milliner. An English lady surrenders herself, as well as her 
husband’s purse, into the hands of the predatory females who 
describe themselves as Court milliners, and the result is often 
disastrous in an esthetic as well as in a monetary sense. We 
do not think the possession of this manual would go far to 
improve the present state of things. “C.T.” puts the blame 
not on the milliners, but on their customers. She quotes 
Braham, but brings him in without much more relevancy than 
she did the “ Bull and the Frog,” to whom we previously 
referred. Indeed, our authoress is not felicitous in her literary 
treatment of her subject. We hear, for instance, of an enormous 
plait of hair keeping a long train “in countenance.” This, of 
course, is of very slight importance compared with the real 
object in view, which is never practically touched upon. We 
have general rules without end, and remarks upon crinoline 
which we have heard once or twice before, but not a word of 
distinct advice, Here and there we may alight upon a phrase 
of some service, if it was only to indicate a certain feminine 
consciousness in the writer which she is otherwise at pains to 
conceal. ‘It is never sufficiently considered that every one has 
her ‘ points,’ and that nothing so much offends as discrepancies.” 
We can imagine the anxiety with which a lady desires to bring 
out what our authoress humorously terms her “ points,” as men 
must regard that amiable weakness a direct compliment to 
themselves. To make the most of all our possessions is a 
feeling common to every one, and whether a lady’s strength is 
in her teeth or in her hair, in her feet, in her hands, or in her 
neck, we cannot deny the propriety of her using all legitimate 
means to assist the advantages which nature has bestowed 
upon her, by using as many resources as the ingenuity of 
chemists may have placed at her disposal. “No woman 
can afford to be indifferent to her personal appearance, 
and no law, human or divine, requires her to disfigure her- 
self. A married woman has to bear in mind that she must 
dress not only to please her husband, but also to reflect credit 
upon his choice.” This last sentence could only be conceived 
by an unmarried lady with sentimental notions on the subject of 
husbands. There is something touching and pathetic in the 
simplicity which believes that a lady after marriage dresses 
solely in order that people should think her husband had a 
good bargain in her. “ The unmarried,” we are informed, 
should dress “ to impart to herself as prepossessing an appear- 
ance as will be likely to attract the opposite sex.” This is as 
true as anything in Tupper. The only difficulty is the dif- 
ference of opinion between ladies and gentlemen as to what is 
most becoming. ‘To paraphrase the saying of Rochefoucauld, 
there is one who dresses and the other who is dressed at. If 
the latter entertain heretical notions on the matter of female 
adornment, the ladies fail to please, and failing in that fail in 
everything. Dress is even more a “gay science” than the 
bundle of paradoxes out of which Mr. Dallas attempted 
to make a science of criticism. It is just as difficult to 
reduce under laws as criticism. Of course you may, like our 
authoress, give wide-line advice. Ladies may, for example, 
be told to wear “ something which will modify, if not conceal, 
the imperfections which time has developed.” They may also 
be informed in a sentence of rather independent construction, 
that “mantles or cloaks are a difficult question; ” but such 
bits of advice cannot help them considerably. Fashions must 
always be mysterious, although it might be suggested that a 
millinery Buckle, with a taste for statistics, could ascertain the 
hidden cause of hoops coming round after a certain lapse of 
time to their old place in the female heart, and why, when the 
hoops are again discarded, other long-buried aids to “ points ” 
are restored to their former position. Perhaps one of those 
surveyors who assist at Parisian milliners’ establishments would 
be the fittest scholar for such an undertaking. He sees a 
great deal of human nature in his calling, and he might turn 





his knowledge to account by predicting what fashion had in 
store for us. The intelligence would be interesting if it was 
not consoling to the fathers of daughters and the husbands of 
wives. 








THE PENALTIES OF WINTER. 


HE winter campaign has commenced. For the next few 
months we shall go on struggling with the weather—not 
making a fair stand-up fight of the contest, but striving to over- 
come our enemy by all kinds of feeble makeshifts and ineffectual 
dodges. In the mean time there can be no doubt as to the 
final result. The ultimate victor is already well known; and 
although this is the case—although it has been the case ever 
since we were old enough to be responsible for our personal 
actions—there is no reasonable hope that we shall ever have 
the common sense to alter our tactics. We shall continue to 
fight the lion with straws. We shall continue to put our head 
in the sand, and fancy ourselves safe. We find everybody else 
doing the same; why should not we? Our physicians, ex- 
cluding one or two half-crazy gentlemen whose opinions in the 
matter of frugal diet, necessary exercise, and personal hardihood, 
are only too likely to lose them their patients, counsel, or at 
least condone these efforts at hitting Winter below the wind. 
Is it because they are all the more certain to add to their 
practice? Is frost the physician’s sunshine, ripening cases by 
the hundred, and causing them to fall into his professional 
basket? Then we have our literary teachers adding to the 
work, by complaining of our inability to cope with the hard 
grey weather, and by painting in terrible colours the fate of 
those who have endeavoured to meet Winter on his own ground. 
What is the consequence? We wage a running fight, a 
quarrelsome retreat; fleeing from our enemy, and still trying 
to force him back, endeavouring to shelter ourselves from his 
blows, but crushing ourselves to the ground by the weight of 
the shield. 

That winter is in the end triumphant over all these dodges 
must be apparent to any one who, at the end of the season, 
examines the constitutions of his friends. He will meet one 
lady, for instance, who began the fight by using warm water 
for her morning ablutions. At the time, this temporary relief 
was pleasant enough; the cold was beaten back; Winter had 
to “cave in.” But how about that smart attack of neuralgia 
which promises to be chronic? Winter was only laying in 
wait to seize his prey, smite home, and hand over his victim to 
the doctor to be—well, for courtesy’s sake, let us say to be 
cured. Our anxious inquirer will next discover among his 
friends « gentleman of sedentary habits, whose physical con- 
formation is strong enough, but whose circulation is nothing 
to speak of. It is clear to this ingenious person that if he 
must for an hour or two encounter the hard, grey weather out 
of doors, the best thing he can do is to shorten the time as 
much as possible, keep mostly inside a conveyance, and hurry 
home to revive himself at the fire. It is true that his feet and 
fingers will be quite benumbed by the time he returns; but he 
has provided for the emergency by leaving a pair of slippers on 
the grate. No sooner are his boots off than on go the hot 
slippers, while his frozen fingers are held to the blazing coals, 
and a certain tingling sensation tells that for the moment the 
wintry demon has been exorcised. That is very well, and our 
triumphant experimentalist goes to bed rejoicing, to toast still 
further his feet upon a warming-pan. But next morning his 
fingers are strangely swollen and painful; and his toes, when 
he puts them on the ground, send a sharp twinge through his 
frame. He cannot get on his boots; he cannot write, for 
Winter has seized him also; and so he begs the doctor 
for.some chilblain-lotion. It must be acknowledged, however, 
that women have a knack of prolonging the contest which is 
denied to men, and that occasionally they will wage a successful 
war with the tyrant for a prodigious time. Their plan is 
simply to create an artificially-heated atmosphere wherever 
they may choose or be compelled to go. Their bedroom is 
heated before they go upstairs at night; their breakfast-room 
is heated before they come downstairs in the morning. Their 
clothing is a complete suit of armour, defying the cold at every 
point. When they go out of doors the windows of the cab or 
carriage are kept tightly closed; and our hothouse-plant is 
only transferred from one steaming apartment to another. 
They go to the play or the opera when the theatre has been 
thoroughly warmed by the gas and the andience; and 
they drive home again, in a stuffed vehicle, to a hot room. 
With a sufficient quantity of shawls, goloshes, and far mufflers, 
and with considerable prudence and attention, it is wonderful 
how long a young lady will maintain this sort of existence— 
never going into the open air, never taking any exercise, never, 
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in fact, becoming conscious of the presence of Winter unless 
when he paints crystal ferns on her bedroom-windows. But 
she cannot be always prepared. There is some chance moment 
when her precautions fail her—some delay about the carriage, 
and she is standing in a vestibule, and Winter rushes in and 
grips her by the throat. The doctor is again called into 
requisition. 

Now there is no doubt whatever that the rigour of our 
climate directly injures the feebler constitutions among us; 
and there is as little doubt that these injuries are heightened 
and, in many cases, induced by the absurd system on which 
we try to avoid them. To inure one’s self to cold—even on 
the theory that the “hard grey weather breeds hard English- 
men ’—is a wiser and safer preventive than the elaboration of 
artificial means, which are sure to fail in some particular emer- 
gency. The coaxing of the circulation to the extremities by 
repeated and constant exercise is a much handier form of 
remedy than chilblain-lotion; and it is one which has other 
good results than the mere protection of the system against 
cold. The life that is led by the majority of the young girls 
of our upper classes offers a general invitation to all sorts of 
diseases, but more especially to consumption. The life is an | 
unnatural one, and could only be rendered safe by a series of 
precautions which are totally impossible. We are more the 
creatures of climate than many people are willing to acknow- 











ledge, and it is a very dubious question whether our efforts to 
subvert the influences of the climate in which we live—even | 
when these efforts ere consistent—are attended by permanently 
good results. Of course, it is very hard to draw the exact 
line at which we ought to cease interfering with the elements 
around us—for that we must protect ourselves against the in- 
clemency of the weather no one is fool enough to deny. The 
line must alter with differences in constitution. But in no 
case can we admit that the present almost universal practice 
of shirking the hard weather is the method by which we can 
best paralyze its effects. Face the devil, and he will fly from 
you ; face the cold, and it will cease to hurt you. The tuition 
of the blood is a recognised fact in medical science; but we 
ought to improve its circulation by the most natural means in 


our power. 








RIGHT ESTIMATES. 


TJ\HERE are very few men who have not a conscientious and 
firm belief in their being men of the world. However 
deficient a man may believe himself to be in experience of the 
world, so far as regards at least his operations in the immediate 
circle of his present actions, he always believes himself to be in 
possession of experience enough to enable him successfully to 
combat any future difficulties. Theoretically, we doubtlessly are 
all men of the world. Like the novelist who has the conversa- 
tion of his characters all in his own hands, who can plan the 
epigram and point the satire by the easy contrivance of the 
language of those whom he has to make talk, so we have no 
difficulty in meeting imaginary difficulties with imaginary 
experience ; for there is no great trouble in contriving obstacles 
that shall easily be surmounted by the knowledge of life we 
may already happen to possess. But to paraphrase one of | 
Rochefoucauld’s most delicious maxims : our experience triumphs 
over the future and over the past; but the present triumphs 
over it. The greatest test to which you can put a man who 
boasts his knowledge of the world is to watch with what 
success he forms his estimate of the people with whom he is 
brought in contact. There is a good deal of nonsense talked 
about the intuitive faculty some persons have of summing up | 
the character of an individual at a glance. This intuition will | 
be found seldom more than a prejudice. It is a species of 
physiognomical detection; and, generally speaking, the plain 
man fares but ill amongst these intuitive discerners. To prove, 
indeed, the fallacy of this faculty, it is not only found the 
frequent boast of girls whose real discernment amounts to 
knowing whether the man coming towards them with a smile 
means to ask them to dance or not, but it is emphatically 
disclaimed by wise men, whose constant cry is, beware of the 
opinion too hastily formed, it will sometimes take the shape of | 
a prajudice, and be malignant or injurious in proportion as it | 
wants foundation. | 
Hence, then, it is obvious that right estimates of men and | 
things are only to be formed by men of the world in the truest | 
sense. How few there are who are capable of forming right 
estimates is made apparent by the immense amount of 
humbug there yet exists in the world. If the forming of right 
estimates was more frequent men would be less willing to subject 
themselves to the constant impositions of society. The sight 
that dazzles would lose its splendour; the smile that fascinates | 


_ another thing to rightly estimate the man. 


— 


would lose its influence; the hospitality that allures would be 
rejected with pity. There would be such a discernment as 
would be perhaps a calamity. ‘The motive power of society is 
humbug; and if men could read its conventional mysteries 
aright, life would lose a great pleasure. 

It is just because the faculty of forming right estimates is 
so rare amongst men that its possession is greatly to be coveted. 
At the same time its boast, where its existence is purely chime- 
rical, cannot be sufficiently reprobated and despised. The true 
man of the world is really a refreshing spectacle. Because he 
is a man of the world you take a long time finding him out as 
such. He is all perception. He is all the faculty of rightly 
estimating. He never intrudes the results of his experience. 
He digests and applies. His is the power of rightly interpret- 
ing the significance of every dimple in each conventional smile, 
He will extract some irrefutable aphorism from the buttons of 
your man-servant. The pictures supply him with maxims 
horribly true of your domestic affairs. Like some ancient 
magian he could read some perplexing truths to you in the 
cloud emitted by your cigar. He has a most retentive memory, 
His eyes pierce the very secrets of the curtain, and his expe- 
rienced ears detect the accents of the lectures that still echo. 
But of all these powers you only gain the knowledge by 
degrees. They creep ont; they are made manifest by a 
thousand and one hints. A quiet smile may reveal a secret 
force whose exposure is almost paralyzing. The attention 
that is ironical, the complacence that you are made to see is 
feigned, the slow remark that cruelly illumines the meaning 
which you have been labouring to make ambiguous—these are 
unmistakable signs which (we know not whether fortunately or 
not) itis not given to all to clearly recognise and appreciate. 
To one genuine man of the world there are fifty thousand 
who are bad imitations; and we are dogmatic enough to assert 
that in order thoroughly to appreciate a man of the world it is 
necessary to be a man of the world. 

To such a man belongs the power of forming right estimates ; 
and, need we say, tono other. Now and then it is possible for 
one of no very great experience of life to be able to form a right 
estimate of a person. But this is often rather the effect of 
chance, not the result of knowledge. Some people’s actions are 
so obvious as to render their right estimation a very easy 
matter. The abrupt professions of a warm friendship may be 
seen through without much difficulty. Very pressing invita- 
tions, sudden profusion of hospitality, repeated visits, boasts of 
connection, the assumption of conspicuous crests, and the en- 
forcing of the fact of relationship with small or remote titles, 
are matters which the merest tyro in worldly affairs can rightly 
interpret. But it is one thing to rightly estimate the deed, and 
Your gentleman 
of small experience, or, at least, without the power of profiting 
much from experience, may be able rightly to divine the motive 


_ of such and such an action; selfishness or timidity may prompt 


the accusation that haply proves true. He may discern in an 


_ invitation to a dinner party a design upon his purse; he may 
_ infer from the box for the opera sent to his wife a possible request 

for his endorsement; he may detect strategy in a smile, and 
_ regard each symptom of an increasing politeness as the preface 


to some annoying solicitation. We hope we shall not be thought 
to merit the charge of cynicism if we declare that too often are 
such interpretations of such actions right. Hence it is that a 
man without being profoundly experienced in the ways of the 
world may form a right estimation of the person with whom he 
has dealings either business or social. But these are not the 
right estimates that we mean. If the interpretation of a single 
action will enable the interpreter to correctly estimate the man, 
by an ex pede Herculem method of judgment, then he that does 


_so achieves all that a true man of the world can hope to 


achieve. 

In spite of the damaging influence it would inevitably exert 
over consolidated society, we would yet recommend to all men 
the study of right estimates. We are aware that it would be 
a pitiable state of things to have no deceit in the world; and 
we are conscious that were this study to come into vogue, 
deceit would be insensibly banished, from the obvious necessity 
of there being none susceptible of its application, and therefore 
none willing to practise it. At the same tizne the compensation 
for the loss of this amiable quality would be based upon the 
consideration of the private interests that wonld be benefited 
by its elimination. Men would lay aside the masks that no 


_ longer served to disguise them. The solicitation would be prof- 


ferred from no specious ambush. When aman had a demand 
to make, he would make it in English, not in a dinner, or a 
private box, or an evening party, or in an overwhelming friend- 
ship. We know this to be now more or less the conventional 
language in which fayours are asked; and he who knows any~ 
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thing about right estimates knows it too. At any rate it is a 
study that can do men no harm, speaking of them individually. 
They will be able to throw down those conventional symbols of 
social necessities and meet the naked trath as it ought to be 
met. Of course a study of this kind necessarily entails the 
loss of many a glitter and colour and light from the surface of 
life; but private interests will be more secure, because the 
attacks that are made upon them will be destitute of those 
disguises which render them, to all who are not men of the 
world, so insidiously dangerous. 








SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
By tue Srtent MEMBER. 


Wuen the critical stages of the Abyssinian expedition and 
the Ways and Means had been reached, the great majority of 
members returned to their country places. Then we had over 
again the scene which occurs in the last two or three weeks of 
the regular session. When the king of beasts withdraws, 
sated, from the carcase of the horse or camel, the vultures 
sniff the prey, and settle down to pick the bones. The Con- 
solidated Fund (£2,000,000) Bill and the Income-tax Bill had 
to pass through certain stages, and the Ayrtons of the House 
of course seized the opportunity of indulging their loquacity. 
A wrangle, got up by Mr. Layard, of which Dr. Beke was the 
subject, and which, in the hands of Mr. Newdegate and Mr. 
Darby Griffith, ripened into a brawl, occupied more or less of 
the time of the House and the debates in the newspapers on 
five or six successive nights. The member for the Tower 
Hamlets was not the man to lose the chance of mixing himself 
up with the Layard-Beke squabble. He also obtained posses- 
sion of two subjects for the February session, by giving notice of 
a motion (1) for a Select Committee to inquire into the assess- 
ment and collection of Poor-rates, “and other local rates and 
taxes in England and Wales;” and (2) a Select Committee to 
inquire into the condition of the Charterhouse and other endowed 
schools of the metropolis. He led the attack upon the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company’s contract in a speech of extreme pro- 
lixity. He followed this up by an attack upon the terms of 
the Cunard postal contract. He justified, in a long speech, his 
speeches on the Metropolitan Streets Act of last session; and 
if Parliament sat de die in diem all through the winter, 
Mr. Ayrton would, of all non-official members, oftenest inflict 
himself upon the House. Of some men it may be said that 
they have the “ gift of fluency.” The member for the Tower 
Hamlets labours under a perfect flue de bouche. He always 
says the same thing over two or three times in nearly the same 
words and phrases ; and in his longer and more prolix harangues 
has been known to repeat himself five, six, or even seven 
times! To such men, it is clearly meat and drink to sce 
their names in the reports of Parliamentary debates. What 
miserable men they must be during the recess! Dipsomaniacs 
deprived of their daily dram can scarcely feel their privation 
more acutely. The imagination pictures them as supplying 
the void, and keeping alive the flame of their self-conceit by 
reading their own speeches as they come out in ‘“‘ Hansard.” 

There may be some foolish persons among Mr. Ayrton’s con- 
stituents who are proud to see his name so frequently recurring 
in the debates. But there is not a single member of the 
House of Commons who has not at some time or another groaned 
under the cacoethes loguendi which afflicts the representative 
for the Tower Hamlets. The worst result of his voluble and 
long-winded harangues is that the whole metropolis is thereby 
damaged and discredited. A population of three millions and 
a half, residing within and around the capital and seat of 
Government, is notoriously under-represented in the Legisla- 
ture; yet when the Government brought in a plan for the 
redistribution of seats, hardly a single complaint was heard 
that no new member was given to the metropolis. “One 
Ayrton in the House is enough,” was the ‘common remark ; 
“with two or three no business could be done.” Another 
metropolitan M.P. who reflects equally scant credit upon a 
metropolitan constituency is Mr. Alderman Lusk. Anything 
more feeble, more pottering, and ineffective than his attacks 
upon the Estimates has never been seen within the longest 
Parliamentary experience. When a metropolitan constituency 
returns representatives of a like calibre, is it surprising if 
members for counties and provincial boroughs tacitly agree 
that Bullocksmithy and Loamshire may each return an 
additional member, but that an additional representative for 
the metropolis is not to be thought of? It is superfluous to 
add that the prejudice against the metropolitan members, and 
unwillingness to increase their numbers, were greatly intensified 





by the vulgar and disgraceful brawl which took place at two 
in the morning last session between Mr. Harvey Lewis and 
Mr. Layard. 

A glance round the House at the metropolitan members, 
including Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Alderman Lusk, Mr. Doulton, Mr. 
H. Lewis, Mr. T. Chambers, and Mr. Labouchere (hero of the 
Homburg fracas), cannot but excite a feeling of astonishment 
at the “ principle of selection” in metropolitan constituencies. 
A priori, one would suppose that the members for the capital 
would be the élite of the legislative body—men distinguished 
in political philosophy, in arts, arms, science, or literature. To 
be invited to become the member for a metropolitan consti- 
tuency might be the crowning honour of a life spent in the 
practice of philanthropy or in the service of the public—the 
reward of a Romilly, a Gladstone, a Macaulay, or a Cobden. 
But the first ubscure local nobody who announces himself for 
a vacancy, and can gain the support of Vestrydom, is the most 
common type of the metropolitan members. It cannot be said 
that they represent the wealth and intelligence of the metro- 
politan boroughs. They are taken up by a caucus of local 
busy bodies; committ:.:-rooms are hired by their attorney-agents; 
the publicans are propitiated; and they come in because those 
who ought to lead the borough, and who despise the local 
Bumbles, have no agreement, organization, or cohesion. The 
consequence is, that when Hyde-park riots, Metropolitan 
Streets Acts, metropolitan improvements, metropolitan gas and 
water supply, occupy the attention of Parliament, it is found 
that the metropolitan members have very little influence—that 
they do not possess the “ ear” of the House of Commons—that 
they thin the benches—and have neither the power to avert 
mischief, nor usefully to direct the course of metropolitan 
legislation. 

Take the youngest metropolitan member, Mr. Labouchere. 
He has performed no public services; was first returned for 
Windsor in July, 1865, and only represented that borough for 
a few short months. It appeared to be the height of presump- 
tion on the part of a man unknown in the political world to 
offer himself as the representative of the metropolitan county. 
Any second or third-rate provincial borough would have wanted 
to know a great deal more about him, and would not have been 
long in discovering that he wanted eloquence, personal weight, 
and political experience. But anybody is good enough for a 
metropolitan constituency, if he is lucky enough to get hold of 
the right political agents, or has plenty of money, and is said 
to be willing to spend it. So Mr. Labouchere succeeded 
Mr. Hanbury in the representation of Middlesex, and the 
House has had another example of the species of represen- 
tatives whom the metropolis delights to honour. 

Another member for a metropolitan constituency, from whom 
better things might have been expected, has during the short 
November session so unsparingly used his Parliamentary 
license to attack a quasi-public man outside St. Stephen’s, that 
members not usually found agreeing with Mr. Darby Griffith 
have been asking with him whether the Speaker ought not to 
have some power of protecting absent persons who have no 
adequate means of defence and reply. Mr. Layard has been 
involved in more Parliamentary squabbles than any man of 
his time. In his haste, he says that “all men are liars,” and 
he only escapes the penalty of eating his words by his favourite 
resource of “throwing over” the reporters. Men the most 
irritable and unwise usually learn discretion from official expe- 
rience, but the late Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs is as 
impulsive, as quarrelsome, and as extravagant as if he had 
never sat at a Ministerial desk with red-tape within reach. He 
disdains to walk in the safe paths of official habitude and 
decent reticence. About three weeks ago Mr. Layard made a 
fierce, if not unprovoked, attack upon Dr. Beke. He afterwards 
admitted that he did so because some hon. member behind him, 
while he was speaking, mentioned the name of Dr. Beke! An 
interruption acts upon the irritable temper of the member for 
Southwark like a bit of red flag upon a bull. He immediately 
became ungovernable. i 

Dr. Beke has been on a mission to Abyssinia, has written a 
book about Abyssinia, and probably knows as much about that 
country as any Englishman out of it. Last year he offered 
to go to Gondar, to claim an interview with King Theodore, 
and to offer himself as a hostage if the King would release his 
European captives. Dr. Beke in his book censures the policy 
pursued by the Foreign Office under Earl Russell, but mildly 
and without bitterness. The mere mention of his name, how- 
ever, sent off Mr. Layard at a tangent. The bitter and undig- 
nified animus soon broke out. “I was,” said Mr. Layard, “ in 
the habit of receiving letters from a certain gentleman named 
Beke, dated from the classic region of Bekesbourne.” Was 
there anything to sneer at in this? Dr. Beke 1s an English- 
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man, and it is said that he “ belongs to an ancient family long 
settled at Bekesbourne, in Kent.” Living at Bekesbourne, why 
should he not date his letters from that place? and how could 
he know that this would be displeasing to an Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs in Downing-street? He went on to describe 
Dr. Beke as “a very fussy, busy, intriguing, mischievous, med- 
dling, and turbulent sort of person.” His letters to the Foreign 


Office, Mr. Layard added, “I always threw into the waste- | 


paper basket.” He went on— There are always some such 
mischievous parasites who live upon rotten and barbarous 
countries, who try to set up interest either from motives of 
vanity, of adventure, or some such motive. I am glad that 
the Government have refused the services of this most mis- 
chievous man.” Hon. members had quoted Dr. Beke’s book, 
but “I must say that a more mendacious book has never 
appeared.” The House had laughed at Mr. Layard’s wild and 
reckless language, but now some hon. members thought the 
verge of decency had been reached, and some cries of “Oh! 
oh!” met his ears. Did he withdraw, or retract, or use more 
guarded language? No; “from beginning to end it (Dr. 
Beke’s book) was one tissue of falsehoods and mistakes.” 
Alleging that Dr. Beke had insinuated that Mr. Rassam had 
misappropriated public money, Mr. Layard remarked, “I only 
wish Dr. Beke would give as good an account of the money 
intrusted to him for his mission to Abyssinia.” 

Dr. Beke, who was under the gallery, and heard all this wild 
and reckless language, wrote a temperate letter to the Times. 
If he had replied in a tone similar to Mr. Layard’s, he would have 
rendered himself liable to be called to the bar for a breach of 
Parliamentary privilege. He denies that he insinuated that Mr. 
Rassam misappropriated public money. Mr. Layard might 
have consigned his letters to the waste-paper basket, which as 
Under-Secretary of State “he could hardly be warranted in 
doing ;” but having been published by Dr. Beke in a pamphlet 
for private use, they were by the Lords of the Treasury deemed 
sufficiently important, last September, to be forwarded to the 
India Office, whence they were at once transmitted to the 
Government of Bombay. More than this, on the 21st Sep- 
tember the Secretary of State for India in Council applied for 
further copies of these letters which Mr. Under-Secretary 
Layard so promptly consigned to the waste-paper basket. 

It did not escape notice that if Mr. Layard had used a tithe 
of these contemptuous and irritating expressions against a 
member of the House, he would have been called to order by 
the Speaker. Formerly, when the House sat with closed 
doors, it did not much matter if strong expressions were used 
towards persons not members; but on the morning after Mr. 
Layard’s attack upon Dr. Beke, his words flew upon the wings 
of the wind to every part of the world. Nor was it easy to 
reply in the House itself. Mr. Newdegate generously under- 
took the duty, although he knew he should be out of order, and 
would most probably be stopped by the Speaker for referring 
to a previous debate. If he had wished to offer a personal 
explanation on any matter affecting his own character, the 
Speaker would have offered no objection, and the House would 
have listened. The member for Warwickshire dexterously 
escaped the quicksands, but the Speaker would not allow him 
to read a letter from Dr. Beke in answer to the charges of Mr. 
Layard. “It would be irregular,” he said, “to read a letter 
from another gentleman commenting on the debates of this 
House.” 

The member for Southwark, who had left town for ten days, 
wrote a letter to Mr. Newdegate in defence of the language he 
employed, but Mr. Darby Griffith—pointedly observing that it 
was not quite fair for an hon. member to make such an attack 
upon Dr. Beke, and then to absent himself from the House and 
defend himself in a newspaper—declared that he would take an 
early opportunity of putting Mr. Layard on his defence. This 


Secretary incontinently back to town. 





with documents, and, having first disclaimed any wish or | 


intention to raise an Abyssinian debate, proceeded to do so. It 


was then we heard the humiliating and discreditable confession | 


that it was in consequence of an interruption, believed to have 
come from Mr. Osborne, but which he disclaimed, Mr. Layard 
“was made to say things which he now regretted.” Yet these 
attacks upon Dr. Beke were so bitter and so persistent, and 
ran so steadily through the thread of Mr. Layard’s speech, 
that it required a great deal of charity to believe that the hon. 
member, when he rose, had no intention of saying anything 
offensive to Dr. Beke. 

If Mr. Layard rushes into a squabble with precipitation, it 
can never be said of him that he gets out of it with candour 
and dignity. He felt that he had been too hard upon Dr. 
Beke. Those who sit with him on the front Opposition bench 


may have told him that his language was unseemly and inde- 
corous, and that he had injured his official usefulness, if not 
his chances of office under a future Government. So he came 
to town to be conciliatory, and make the amende, and this is 
how he did it. “Though I may have occasionally said things 
which had better have been left unsaid, yet I think this House 
will not accuse me of any want of frankness! I may, indeed, 
have used too strong an expression, and if the House thinks it 
ought to be retracted, I will retract it willingly, though I shall 
still adhere to the opinion I have formed of Dr. Beke, because I 
think he has systematically made statements without any 
foundation whatever!” The apology was not unworthy of 
Marryat’s midshipman, and it was received with laughter, in 
which it was easy to detect a good deal of contempt. 

The metropolitan members, with one or two brilliant and 
recent exceptions, have not appeared to much advantage in the 
present Parliament. There was a time when Mr. Layard’s 
election was thought to confer honour upon Southwark, but he 
permits his irascible and impetuous temper so seriously to 
diminish his public usefulness and his credit with the House 
that a Liberal Government must occasionally be puzzled to 
decide whether it has most to dread from his indiscretion as a 
subordinate, or from his bitter opposition as an unrewarded 
political adherent. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





We are apt to lament the extinction of what is called “ Par- 
liamentary Government ” in France; yet how can we expect 
such a mode of rule to suceeed in a country where even men of 
education cannot sufficiently control their tempers to hear what 
others have got to say without making boorish interruptions 
and childish clamour? In the present Corps Législatif, what 
are called “scenes” are of frequent occurrence. The Legi- 
timists and Orleanists howl at the Liberals; the Liberals rage 
against the Legitimists and Orleanists; and the Bonapartists 
try to cry down each in succession. In the sitting of Monday, 
during the debate on Italian and German affairs, M. Thiers 
repeatedly interrupted M. Emile Ollivier (who has recently 
returned to his old Republican associates), alleging that, in 
advocating the independence of Italy and Germany, he was 
disregarding the interests of France. M. Ollivier tried to ex- 
plain himself; but the irritable ex-Minister of the days of 
Louis Philippe did all he could to drown his voice. The 
President appealed to M, Thiers to allow the speaker to be 
heard, but with little effect. Then ensued this scene :-— 


“‘M. Granier de Cassagnac rose, but could not be heard in the midst 
of the noise. 

‘* M. Emile Ollivier (tarning towards that gentleman).—‘ My werds 
do not apply to you.’ 

* A Voice.—‘ Ah! he is afraid.’ 

“ M. Emile Ollivier.—‘ I am not afraid of any one.’ 

**M. Granier de Cassagnac.—‘ Is it to me that you apply those 
words ?’ 

“ M. Emile Ollivier.—‘ I apply them to him who said, “ Ah! he is 
afraid!” ’ 

“The President.—‘I did not hear the expression. Had I done so, 
I should certainly have called the interrupter to order. (Hear, 
hear.) 

**M. Emile Ollivier.—‘ Gentlemen, I see that you are entering on a 
theocratic réyime, and that you practise the first virtue of it—namely, 
intolerance.’ (Loud marks of dissent. )” 


The conduct of M. Ollivier throughout this collision was truly 
dignified and admirable ; that of his opponents was only worthy 
of a set of ill-mannered children, who turn every difference of 


| Opinion into an occasion for vulgar personalities and unmean- 


ing noise. The recent debates in the Italian Chambers have 


_ been marked by a few of these unseemly incidents; but cer- 
challenge brought the impetuous and quarrelsome ex-Under- 


He took his seat armed | 


tainly, as a rule, the Italians are far less open to blame in this 
respect than the French. 





M. Rovner, speaking on the subject of Germany, in answer 


_ to interpellations, said that “ the policy of France had consisted 


in political appeasement and quiet,’ and that “the French 
Government frankly accepted accomplished facts, as long as its 
interests and its dignity were not compromised.” ‘This was 
simply repeating the somewhat ambiguous expressions in the 
Emperor’s speech at the opening of the session; but there is no 
present reason to suppose that a warlike policy is contem- 
plated. Still, it is evident that a distrustful feeling exists 
between France and Germany, and doubtless the Government 
has a difficult task in checking the impatience of some parties 
for trying conclusions with aggrandised Prussia. M. Lan- 
juinais adjured the Ministers “ not to allow the growth upon 
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the French frontier of a conquering monarchy menacing the 
liberty of action of the French nation;” and M. Thiers 
protested against the policy of great agglomerations, which 


would result in the establishment of two great Powers—* one, | 


Germany, with sixty-six millions of inhabitants, and the other 
Russia, with one hundred and twenty millions.” With respect 
to the proceedings. of the French Government immediately 
after the war of last year, M. Rouher made a guarded 
statement :— 

“Early in August, shortly after the preliminaries of peace of 
Nikolsburg, the possibility of a rectification of frontier was intimated 
to our ambassador at Berlin. He immediately proceeded to Paris, 
when, after an interview with his sovereign and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, that idea was abandoned. Since then, no fact has 
occurred to denote on our part the idea of conquest or of extension of 
territory.” 


And of the Luxembourg affair he said :— 


_“Our conduct on that occasion was a warning to Germany that we 
did not remain indifferent to certain facts.’ 


It would perhaps be better for all parties if these remi- 
niscences were allowed to sleep. 





We find in the official Green-book lately issued at Florence 
a despatch from the Italian chargé d'affaires at Paris, dated 
August 8, in which he communicates to his Government a 
declaration of the French Minister for Foreign Affairs to the 
effect that the Antibes Legion was independent of any foreign 
interference or control, and that the Government of the 
Emperor was determined to conform to this principle. With 
regard to General Dumont’s mission, the Marquis de Moustier 
said, “I do not disavow, but deny it.” The first of these 
asseverations is contradicted by the fact (mentioned in the same 
official publication) that on the 2nd of September the French 
Government stated in a note to the Italian Government that 
“the Emperor, while reserving to himself the right of autho- 
rizing French officers to serve in the Pontifical army as in other 
foreign armies, intended that henceforth the Antibes Legion 
should contain none but soldiers free from all obligation towards 
France.” The second assertion is disproved by the admission 
contained in the French Yellow-book, that General Dumont 
was officially sent to Rome to inquire into the desertions from 
the Legion, and to “ reanimate” the spirit of the corps. 





Some further steps have been taken for the consolidation of 
the several German States into one nationality. Herr von 
Bennigsen moved on Monday in the Prussian Chamber of 
Deputies a resolution proposing that the Budget of the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs should be assumed by the North German 
Confederation, and that the Prussian Legations and Consulates 
within the territory of the Confederation should be abolished. 
Count Bismarck accepted the first portion of this resolution, 
and with respect to the second said he was only waiting for a 
fitting opportunity to carry it out. ‘“ He desired the speedy 
conversion of the Prussian Ministry for Foreign Affairs into a 
Foreign Ministry for North Germany ;” but the susceptibilities 
of the Federal allies of Prussia must for the present be con- 
sidered. There was no fear, he said, of the representation of 
the Presidency of the Bund not being recognised abroad : 
the only doubt was as to whether the other Governments 
of the Federation would not object to sacrificing their inde- 
pendent representation at the several courts. But this is only 
& question of time, and the principle of Federal representation 
has already received the sanction of the King. So far Prussia. 
In the South, the same tendency is visible. The military repre- 
sentatives of the South German States assembled at Munich 
have expressed a general desire for the common introduction of 


the fundamental principles of the Prussian military system, so | 


as to provide for the South German States being equally ready 
with the troops of the Bund to take the field. They have also 
placed on record the determination of their several Governments 
to side unanimously with Prussia in case of a war with France. 
These are important facts. They show the marked sense now 
entertained by the whole of the German sovereignties of their 
Community of interests, and they render war all the less pro- 
bable by revealing beforehand the enormous reserve of strength 
which Prussia has at her back. 





Vicomte pe Kervécuen has been repeating in the French 
Corps Législatif the assertions made some time ago by the 
late Marquis de la Rochejacquelin, to the effect that some of 
the Opposition journals had received money from Prussia for 
Supporting her cause, These statements have been so often put 


forth, and with so much detail, that it would be as well if the 


| 


| 


| any. 





papers implicated could do something more than merely deny 
the charge. 





Tug case of M. du Bisson, to which we alluded last week, 
has come to an end. The court held that the article in the 
Derby contained an untrue libel upon the plaintiff, in so far as 
it stated that he had “ abandoned the expedition of which he 
was the chief, and had left his followers in the lowest depths of 
misery.” He has therefore been awarded £12 damages as 
against the sporting journal in question; but as against the 
Figaro the action was dismissed with costs, the latter paper, 
though reproducing a portion of the article, not having quoted 
the above passagg, This is tantamount to a substantiation 
by the court of the Derby’s charge against M. du Bisson, that 
he had published an untruthful narrative of his expedition in, 
or on the confines of, Abyssinia. 





Tue globe seems to be in a strange state just at present, 
and, if these were superstitious times, monarchs might be ex- 
cused for being perplexed with fear of change. Our own coasts 
have been lashed with devastating storms, leading to much loss 
of life; the West and East Indies have suffered from cyclones 
of unusual violence; Labrador has been visited by a hurricane 
of unexampled fury; Vesuvius is in full eruption, and distant 
Iceland has been agitated by volcanic throes. If Garibaldi 
had only succeeded in upsetting the Pope, the interpreters of 
prophecy might have made something very pretty out of 
it all. 





Ir is very much to the credit of the Superintendent of the 
New York police that, when asked to supply an escort toa 
Fenian funeral procession in connection with the recent execu- 
tions in Manchester, he refused, “on the ground that it was 
in honour of the murderers of a policeman.” 


, 





Tue garotters who favour the inhabitants of Brixton and 
Clapham with their society, have commenced the winter season 
with considerable spirit and gratifying success. One evening 
last week, between five and six o’clock, a gentleman who, 
being tall and powerful, and carrying a short sword-cane, did 
not appear to be a very favourable subject, was set upon, knocked 
down, and robbed. The robbery was effected by two fellows, 
one of whom, a big, burly ruffian, sat upon the unfortunate gen- 
tleman as he lay on the ground, grasped his throat, and stuffed 
a handkerchief into his mouth, “to keep the chicken from 
squalling.” Two other robberies, accompanied by even greater 
violence, were perpetrated in the same locality. On Saturday 
evening about half-past twelve o’clock, a lady was set upon on 
Brixton-hill, knocked down, and robbed of her purse. This is 
the sort of thing to which we must submit as long as the 
numerical strength of the metropolitan police force continues 
to be so utterly out of proportion to the area to be guarded. 





Wuat is fame without being put in a niche at the Baker- 
street wax show? ‘The latest addition to the wonders of that 
establishment has been King Theodore, who will probably be 
remembered in English history in connection with the Income- 
tax. According to what may be termed the official account of 
the likeness, “it is as good a resemblance as it was possible 
just now to procure.” We have no doubt of it, and that it is 
quite good enough for our friends from the country who have 
come up for the Cattle Show. Weare further informed “ that 
the course of events will soon contribute to enlarge our know- 
ledge of the singular personage whom it is supposed to repre- 
sent.” This means, we suppose, that when the “singular per- 
sonage” has been caught, and his photograph has been sent to 
us, Baker-street will boil down the temporary sovereign and 
reproduce the exact monarch in his own robes—if he wears 





Tur Bankruptcy Court miay not hold out many inducements 


| in the shape of trials with sensation incidents offering attractions 


to the idlers who generally make up the audience in our courts 
of justice; but a day seldom passes in which it does not teach 
a lesson to the foolish or extravagant. The proceedings in Re 
Caroline Cussens are valuable for the information which they 
give of the extent to which a woman may carry her devotion, 


or a firm of bankers its confidence. Mrs. Cussens’s liabilities 


amounted to £802; the two pounds she owed on her own 
account, and the £800 represented acceptances on which she had 
lent her name to a gentleman at Bath, who had recently died, 
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and which had passed into the hands of a banking com- 
pany at Bristol. Some people in want of cash, and possessing 
the acquaintance of an accommodating widow not unwilling to 
lend her name to accommodation bills, will no doubt try to 
emulate the pecuniary successes of the gentleman at Bath. 





On Monday last, whilst a schooner bound for one of the Irish 
ports was sailing down the Mersey, she suddenly became un- 
manageable, ran broadside against the prow of the steam-ram 
the Viper, filled, and in ten minutes went down. If our rams 
will only give as good an account of hostile vessels of war as the 
Viper has given of one of our peacefully-inclined coasters, we 
shall have every reason to feel at ease; but until these formidable 
instruments of naval warfure are likely to be wanted, we almost 
incline to think some place could be found for their moorings 
offering less opportunities for mischief than a crowded river like 
the Mersey. 





We learn from the Pall Mall Gazette that a preacher against 
Ritualism has allowed the “ Confessional Unmasked,” and that 
neat companion book, the “ Confessions of Sister Lucy,” to be 
sold to the ladies and school-girls who attended his lecture at 
the Horns Tavern, Kennington. Both works only escape Lord 
Campbell’s Act against indecent publications by the difficulty 
of proving intent; but we venture to say, that if the fathers, 
husbands, or brothers of the ladies into whose hands they were 
thrust look into them, especially the first, they will feel strongly 
inclined to break another Act of Parliament while having a 
personal interview with the zealous missionary whose tracts are 
prized in Holywell-street. 





An article in Fraser, on “ Impediments to Marriage,” thus 
describes the case of a British mother with daughters on 
hand :— 


“She sits there like a Tarkey merchant, with her merchandise 

before her. Some of the wares, it may be, are rather the worse for 
wear; even the newest was fresher last winter than this. ‘O, public 
dear, will you not come and buy? This is Milly, my eldest born; 
she is not bright, but she is good—which is far better.’ ” 
This is kindly, genial writing, and is perfect as a picture of 
society. The social moralist who penned the above, and further 
on alluded to girls being “ trotted out like young fillies,” has a 
very fine style indeed, but it is nothing to his taste. That is 
irreproachable. 





It would seem that a short residence in England tends to 
develop a strong commercial instinct even in Savoyards. This 
was shown at Kensington by an organ-grinder, who, according 
to the correspondent of a daily contemporary, exhibited, instead 
of the usual monkey, * cripple “ with knees like hocks, his 
back hollowed like a four-footed animal’s, and his head swinging 
between his shoulders with the piteous manner of a sloth bear.” 
Here we have a new branch of industry—music and monsters 
as an attraction for the street public. Organs were a nuisance 
before, but, with this addition, may hecome demoralizing pests. 





Te widow of a boat-captain brought an action at the Man- 
chester Assizes against the trustees of the Bridgewater Canal 
for the loss of her husband. It appears that the captain fell 
through a hole in one of the bridges across the canal, and 


ho drowned. The jury assessed the damages to his wife at 
00. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
ST. THOMAS'S, THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS, AND 
THE ROYAL MAIL COMPANY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—My remarks (23rd ultimo) concerning St. Thomas’s have 
received sad confirmation on the arrival of the 7amar with the 
West India mails. This steamer reports twenty-four cases of 
yellow fever, of which seven cases were fatal. The loss amongst 
the crews of the Royal Mail steamers during the first two or three 
years has been terrible. I again ask—will some member of the 
Legislature demand an official return of the deaths reported to the 
Royal MailCompany? If Mr. Gilpin wishes to arouse public atten- 
tion, or to induce the Government to take action in the matter, 
this return must be forthcoming. It will show, in all probability, as 
sad a tale as does the history of the cyclone—over which man has 
no control. The Tamar also brings intelligence that the United 





States have purchased St. Thomas, and are losing no time in 
taking military possession of the island. It is possible the Yankees 
may devise means to drive away Yellow Jack; but now we have to 
consider also the political bearings of the question. The circum- 
stance of the United States holding this port, and endeavouring 
to procure another at Samana, on the north side of St. Domingo, 
is a sort of notice to quit to the European holders in the Caribbean 
Sea. France—possessing only Guadaloupe and Martinique, of 
very questionable value—will doubtless be induced to sell them, as 
Napoleon I. did Louisiana in the early part of this century. 
Holland—possessor of Surinam and Curagoa—is an effete holder 
ready to retire when commanded. Spain dominates over Cuba 
and Porto Rico, the latter only a few hours steam from St. Thomas, 
and already in an unquiet state. The irrepressible stars and 
stripes will before long eject the Spaniard ; and Cuba, menaced 
also from the Southern States, and ready to be quit of the iron 
despotism of Spain, is but ripe fruit waiting the American 
gatherer; and England, whose flag now waves over Jamaica, 
Trinidad, Demerara, Barbadoes, Antigua, and other smaller islands, 
and who has also settlements in the Bahamas, Honduras, &c., must 
now take warning of our cousin’s movements in the Western Archi- 
pelago. Our chief naval station is at Port Royal, Jamaica ; gene- 
rally we have there an old, rotten three-decker guardship, and a 
few small vessels detached from the squadron under an admiral at 
Halifax. If we are to maintain our position as a great naval power, 
and as the possessor of important colonies in this part of the 
world, is it not time to strengthen our naval stations, or, at all 
events, to insist that the Royal Mail Company, whilst taking a 
large subsidy, shall have its principal stations in our colonies? For 
this purpose there is no port in the West Indies to equal Kingston, 
Jamaica ; it is sufficiently capacious for any number of ships ; 
steamers of the largest capacity can be moored alongside the 
wharves, and are there coaled with great rapidity ; the harbour is 
wonderfully protected by a pallisade of sand terminating at Port 
Royal ; at the entrance of the port every kind of vegetables, 
fruits, and provisions generally are to be-had in profusion ; and, 
there is a bountiful supply of the purest water from the Hope 
River—in fact, the steamers that remain now at St. Thomas’s 
always take up their water supply from Kingston. The ocean 
steamer from Southampton will average about sixteen days to 
Kingston, from thence to Havannah on the north, or to Colon 
on the south, small steamers run in three days ; and, above all, the 
sanitary question points to Kingston, provided private interests in 
the floating-docks and other property at St. Thomas are not per- 
mitted by our Government to have undue weight when the subsidy 
question has to be considered. Apologizing fur this lengthy 
intrusion on your space, I an, Sir, &c., 


Dec. 12, 1867. A. B. 








FINE ARTS. 


os 


MUSIC. 


Herr Paver gave the third and last of his interesting “ His- 
torical Performances of Pianoforte Music” at the Hanover-square 
Rooms on Wednesday last ; his programme, as on the two former 
occasions, being divided into two portions, the first comprising 
specimens of old harpsichord music from the end of the seventeenth 
century, the second part consisting of: pieces illustrating the pro- 
gress of pianoforte music from the middle of the last century to 
our own time. Each day’s performance, therefore, has offered a 
continuous, although slight, view of the progress of the music of 
the pianoforte from the early days of its precursors, the clavichord 
and clavecin (harpsichord), to the time when the development of 
the powers and resources of the instrument, and the genius and 
imagination of Mozart and Beethoven (and, later, of Chopin and 
Mendelssohn), rendered it an exponent of passion and poetical 
imagination, rather, than as formerly, of science and constructive 
skill—continuing the @lustration down to our own day, when 
executive difficulties seem to be exhausted by the fingers of Liszt 
and Thalberg. In the research and knowledge evinced in his 
selection, and the skilful and appropriate execution displayed in 
his performance, Herr Pauer has again, as on several former occa- 
sions, proved himself both an admirable executive artist and a 
deeply read musician, 

Mr. Brinley Richards gave a recital of pianoforte music at the 
Hanover-square Rooms on Tuesday evening, when he performed 
a series of classical works and a selection from his own popular 
compositions. The former portion of his programme consisted of 
pieces by Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, Henselt, Bennett, 
Chopin, A. Sullivan, and Handel—very opposite styles, all capitally 





rendered both in execution and in feeling. In the second part of 
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his performance, Mr. Richards gave several of those brilliant 
pieces of which he has been so voluminous and successful a pro- 
ducer. These are constructed with a thorough knowledge of the 
instrument, and considerable grace and fluency of passage writing. 
Throughout his long and unassisted performance Mr. Richards was 
warmly applauded. 

The performances of Mr. Joseph Barnby’s choir (founded last 
year) commenced for the season on Thursday night, with an orches- 
tral and choral concert, consisting entirely of the works of Men- 
delssohn, including the Reformation Symphony, of the second 
public hearing of which we must speak next week. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


By the fire which startled half London on the night of Friday, 
Dec. 6, we lose two theatres—the Bijou and the old Opera House 
—which report says are not likely to be rebuilt. The ground is 
Crown property, the Earl of Dudley’s lease has only twelve years 
to run, and the Government want a good site for a West-end post- 
office. Her Majesty’s Theatre was, without exception, the hand- 
somest house in London, the most refined and artistic in decoration, 
and the best constructed for hearing. The stage was rather con- 
fined, but the sweep of the auditorium was magnificent. The 
Bijou Theatre was a small house attached to'the main building, 
having no entrance except one leading into the vestibule of the 
Opera House. This was its great defect, and if this could have 
been remedied, it would probably have been devoted to light 
comic operas years ago. Her Majesty’s Theatre has been burnt 
down twice. The first house was erected by Sir John Vanbrugh 
in 1705, and burnt down in 1789. 

“ Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 
The second house was built in 1790, from the designs of Michael 
Novosielski, and altered and enlarged by Nash and Repton in 
1816-18. The stage had recently been enlarged. The origin of 
the fire is unknown. Her Majesty’s Theatre, according to a report 
of the Lord Chamberlain, had the following seating accommoda- 
tion :—Boxes, 690; stalls, 300; Pit, 75; gallery, 59@; total, 
1,655. These figures were furnished by the manager for a recent 
Parliamentary committee ; and we can only say with regard to 
them, that the house looked larger. To show the rapidity of fire 
in a London theatre, we can state, from personal observation, that 
the roof fell in within half an hour of the outbreak of the flames, 
and the house was practically destroyed. The little theatre in the 
Haymarket has been twice a witness of the destruction of its near 
neighbour, but at present has escaped death by fire. Drury Lane, 
Covent Garden, the Lyceum, the Olympic, the Surrey, Astley’s, 
the Standard, the Pantheon, the Pavilion, the Garrick, and others 
have not been so fortunate, some of them having been burnt down 
more than once. We have now thirty-two theatres in London 
(with Her Majesty’s and the Bijou we had thirty-four), the five last 
licensed being the Oriental at Limehouse, St. George’s Hall, 
Regent-street ; the Holborn and the Amphitheatre in Holborn, and 
the Queen’s in Long Acre. This list excludes the Bijou at Bays- 
water, Cremorne, and the Crystal Palace. Apropos of St. George’s 
Hall, we imagine that a paragraph now going the round of the 
French papers, announcing the openiog of a new theatre at 
“Oxford Circus,” must refer to this operetta-house to be opened 
on Monday by Mr. German Reed. A great deal of nonsense— 
descriptive and argumentative—has been written about the fire, 
and suggestions have been made for building impossible theatres 
that would be as fireproof as houses are, neither more nor less, but 
would be useless as theatres. Mr. Boucicault has ably dealt with 
this question in a practical letter to a daily contemporary. Asa 
matter of insurance the offices cannot complain of loss, for the 
various proprietors of the theatre have paid £250 for every hundred 
they will have to receive. We believe that Mr. Mapleson will 
epen Drury Lane Theatre next spring as a temporary opera-house. 

Mr. Harry Lemon, a son of Mr. Mark Lemon, made a successful 
first appearance as a farce-writer at the Adelphi last Saturday, with 
a little apropos sketch called “‘Up for the Cattle Show.” Mr. 
Lemon has evidently a large share of his father’s humour, literary 
ability, and knowledge of the stage. The principal character—a 
country lout—was very funnily played by Mr. G. Belmore. 

A slight, but well-written and amusing, farce, called “ An 
Original Impossibility ” by the author, Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, has been 
produced at the New Royalty, under the title of “ Highly Im- 
probable.” It is acted very late in the evening, after the very 
successful and rollicking burlesque of “ Black-Eyed Susan,” which 
is placing it ata disadvantage. It has smart dialogue, a pretty 
scene, and a good impersonation part for Miss C. Addison. 





The pantomime at Drury Lane will be written, as usual, by Mr. 
E. L. Blanchard, and will be called ‘Jack the Giant-Killer.” 
Covent Garden will have “The Babes in the Wood,” written by 
Mr, Gilbert 4 Beckett, who also supplies the Haymarket Theatre 
with a burlesque on “The Brigand.” The Lyceum pantomime 
will be written by Mr. W. S. Gilbert, and called ‘‘ Harlequin Cock 
Robin and Jenny Wren.” The Queen’s will rely upon Mrs. Scott- 
Siddons in “ The Hunchback,” and Mr. J. L. Toole in one of his 
popular pieces. The Prince of Wales’s will produce a new comedy 
by Mr. Dion Boucicault, called “ How She Loves Him,” and will 
probably dabble in Offenbach. The New Royalty will produce a 
new burlesque by Mr. W. S. Gilbert, on the subject of “The 
Bohemian Girl.” The Holborn will have a pantomime written by 
Mr. F. C. Burnand, on the subject of “ Valentine and Orson.” 
The Strand will have a burlesque by Mr. William Brough, called 
“The Caliph of Bagdad,” probably founded on the old opera. 
Astley’s promises to open with a pantomime by Mr. Greenwood ; 
the St. James’s with a new play by Mr. Craven, in which the author 
and Miss Herbert will appear. The Adelphi will have a drama- 
tized version of “‘ No Thoroughfare,” by Mr. Charles Dickens and 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, in which Mr. Fechter will appear. 








SCIENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC JOTTINGS. 


Signor Matteucci, who is certainly the first among physiologists 
who have studied the electric properties of nerves and muscles, 
has just presented to the French Academy the first part of 
his “Cours d’Electro-physiologie.” In the lectures published 
in this part of the “course,” Signor Matteucci reviews and 
examines the several theories which bave from time to time 
been put forward by electro-physiologists, and gives us the latest 
results of his own valuable investigations. He deals especially 
with the action of electricity on nerves and muscles ; and in the 
second lecture he expresses his own views as to the secondary 
electro-motor power of nerves, and its applications to electro- 
physiology. He thinks that the investigation of this par- 
ticular phenomenon is likely to throw quite a new light on 
points which up to the present have been less or more obscure, 
His inquiries have been especially directed to the question 
as to how much chemical change is produced by the primary 
current, and whether the secondary currents are the con- 
sequence of induction or are distinct, and the result of electrolysis. 
We are not quite clear as to the exact opinion which Signor 
Matteucci holds in regard to this matter, but it seems to us as 
though he attempts to explain the secondary current by sup- 
posing it to be due to chemical action. We shall recur to this 
subject on an early occasion. 

M. Ch. Lespés has published a memoir which will be of interest 
to both entomologists and comparative anatomists. It is upon the 
subject of the blind coleoptera, or beetles. To be as deaf as a beetle 
is an old saying, but henceforth to be blind as a beetle will be a 
more appropriate expression. The specimens examined by M. 
Lespés do not belong to one family, but are taken from five distinct 
families, and are in all instances inhabitants of caverns. The most 
careful investigations have failed to indicate the presence of 
even rudimentary eyes in any of the species. Not only is the 
eye absent, but even the optic nerve appears to be undeveloped, 
and the cerebral ganglia lie parallel to each other, and have the 
form of two simple oval bodies, thus recalling the condition in 
which they are found in those blind larva, which, in their fully 
developed state, are known to possess eyes. The absence of eyes, 
then, in the cavern-beetles would seem to be one of those arrests 
in development caused by external conditions, upon which Mr. 
Darwin relies in his theory of natural selection. In the course of 
the metamorphosis of the cave-beetles, which live in a world of 
darkness, eyes, being unnecessary and useless appendages, are not 
called into existence. 

The surgeons of the large French hospitals have been trying 
experiments to ascertain the effect of the removal of air from 
wounds, and it would seem to be concluded that by retaining 
wounds in a comparative vacuum, they heal with greater 
rapidity than when treated in any other way. A sort of air-tight 
cap is placed over the wound, and this is placed in communica- 
tion with a chamber to which is attached an air-pump and a tube 
of mercury. The amount of the vacuum is ascertained by the 
height of the mercury in the tube (manometer). The effects of 
this process are the prevention of the action of the air on the 
wound, and the gradual but constant removal of the unhealthy 


fluids formed in the healing tissues. | 
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SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 


Tue Journal of Botany opens with a paper by Mr. Carruthers, 
which is thoroughly illustrative of the strides which paleontological 
botany has made during the last ten or fifteen years. The author, 
who is well known as one of our most successful investigators of fossil 
plante, here puts together all the details he has collected from time to 
time regarding the structure of that curious group of plants to which 
the term Calamites has been given. It is only the palzeontologist 
who can fully appreciate the difficulties of the researches which Mr. 
Carruthers has published. Mr. Hemsley gives an account of the 
distribution of the British species of Umbelliferze but, as the editor 
points out, he falls into error in counting three species, which 
it would seem, from Dr. Seemann’s remarks, are totally distinct— 
Hedera Helix, H. Canariensis, and H. Colchica. For instance, 
Mr. Hemsley asserts that the H. Helix is found in Persia and 
Affghanistan, whereas it is really not found out of Europe.——On 
the “ Artificial Production of Agaricus Loveianus”’ is an article by 
Mr. W. G. Smith, to which fungologists, as they delight to call them- 
selves, should direct their attention. This peculiar parasitic fangus, 
though supposed to be confined to this country, has not been seen for 
the last thirty-four years. Mr. Smith describes how he produced it 
artificially. It occurred to him that the white substance so common 
on Agaricus nebularis might be really the spawn of A. Loveianus. He 
tried the experiment of submitting this mycelial matter to the influ- 
ence of warmth and moisture, and he found that his conjecture was 
correct, a large specimen of the parasitic fangus being produced. 


In the Geological Magazine, Mr. Henry Woodward announces the 
discovery of a new genus of shore-crab in the Lower Eocene deposits 
of Hampshire. The specimen—which, in honour of M. Milne 





MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


Fripay Mornine. 


Since we last wrote, the Ministerial speeches in the French 
Chambers have exercised a generally depressing influence upon 
commerce. We seem rapidly to be arriving at an epoch when 
the ambiguous policy of the French Emperor is likely to cul- 
minate in some serious political crisis. Until some definite 
views of the subject be clearly entertained, we are not likely to 
find ourselves in a position to be able to record any change in 
the money markets, except for the worse. The excitement of 
Europe is every day on the increase, and coupled with this excite- 
ment is a timidity whose pernicious influence is visible in every 
report upon the commerce of Europe. How far the day is distant 
when we shall be able to indicate the likelihood of a commercial 
renovation it is utterly impossible to conjecture; but that it is 
yet remote is obvious to the most superficial observer of 
European opinion. 

During the week the fluctuations in the prices of English 
Funds have been small. The markets opened dully and 
heavily, and the effect of the French Ministerial speeches was 
a yet further depression, which in plain terms may be pro- 
nounced a total suspension of business in every class of 
securities. Consols opened at 923 to 93 for delivery, and 93 to 
1 for the 7th January. The changes in foreign securities have 
been trifling. Brazilian (1865) and Russian (1859) have each 
advanced 4; United States 5-20 2. In Portuguese and 





Edwards, the author has named Goniocypoda Edwardsii—is now to be 
seen in the British Museum collection. 
slab of red marl or clay, having the dorsal aspect exposed._—— 
Professor Alphonse Milne Edwards follows with a short account of a 
new crustacean from the London clay. This, however, has already 
appeared in the author’s “ Histoire des Crustacés Podophthalmaires 
Fossiles.”"——-The Kitchen Middens of Llandudno find a historian in 
the Rev. J. M. Mello, who gives us a number of useful sections.—— 
Mr. Thomas Belt continues his papers on the “ Lingula Flags” of the 
Dolgelly district.——The abstracts of foreign memoirs, reviews of 
books, and correspondence, are by no means the least interesting 
part of this well-conducted periodical. 

The Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, a half-yearly journal, 


which appears in November and May, reached us too late for analysis | 


in our last notice. We perceive that it has undergone a change of 
form, and are glad of the alteration. In its original shape it was 
bulky and inconvenient; it is now compact and more like its fellows 
in size and appearance. 


half-yearly chronicle of the progress of science is executed with a care 
and discrimination such as have seldom, in our experience, been 
given to this department of our scientific journals. It is truly what 
it purports to be—a condensed réswmé of the work done in biological 
science during the six months previous to that of publication. The 
first article, by Professor Gulliver, on the Blood Corpascles of Verte- 
brates, we have before referred to in these pages. The paper of 
all others which deserves most notice is that by Professor Rolleston, of 
Oxford, on “Domestic Cats, Ancient and Modern.” This is of as high an 
interest to the classical scholar as it is to the comparative anatomist. 
Dr. Rolleston tries to prove—and, so far as we can see, very success- 
fally—that the cats of the Greeks and Romans did not belong to the 
same species as the mouser of our days. In a paper on the 
Sphygmograph, Dr. B. Foster takes to himself the oredit of 
suggesting a modification of this instrument, which is of older 
date than his paper, and which really belongs to Messrs. Baker, 
of Holborn. “Electrotonus” is an able demonstration, by Dr. 
Rutherford, of Edinburgh, of the application of the facts of electricity 


to the phenomena of modern physiology and pathology ; it, however» 
contains little original matter. 











Mr. Jabez Hogg contributes the first paper to the Intellectual | 


Observer. He writes upon the “ Microscopical Appearance of Insects’ 
Eggs.”——“ Rain,” by Mr. R. A. Proctor, is a well-written 
though sketchy, summary of the leading meteorological points in 
relation to the subject of rain and rainfall——Mr. L. Jewitt con- 
tinues his description of the grave-mounds of Derbyshire, and in the 
present instance deals with the Romano-British Period. Several good 
woodcuts are intercalated with the text of this communication. 
The paper by Mr. Thomas Newton on the recent Pascal-Newton con- 
troversy is a pleasant summary of the facts already laid before the public, 
Hardwicke’s Science-Gossip contains some very good original papers. 
We would especially commend the articles on “ The Fangs of Spiders” 
and on *‘ The Genus Amphitetras.” 
The Naturalist’s Note-Book shows no falling-off in its cditorial 
enterprise or discrimination. It contains something of almost every- 
thing which has been done in science during the month, and forms a 





It is preserved on a small | 


The articles in the present number are full | 
of interest to both naturalist and student of biology generally; and the | 


Spanish Passives there was a relapse of }. The following 

were the final quotations in the official list :—New Spanish 
| Three per Cents are 35] to 36; Italian (1861), 453 to 453 ; 
| Turkish (1865), 33$ to 33$; Ditto Six per Cent (1865), 51 to 53; 
| Peruvian, 72} to 722; Egyptian, 85 to 86. 

The speculators in the railway markets have been much 
engaged in carrying forward their transactions to the next 
fortnightly account. Railway stocks still continue depressed. 
Caledonian, South-Eastern, Brighton, Midland, and Metro- 
politan, have all suffered from the total absence of business, 

| Birmingham, 114} to 1153; Midland, 111 to 111}; Great 
| Western, 43} to 433; Metropolitan, 115} to 115}; Caledonian, 
| 
| 


| 
j 
| 
} 


753 to 754; Dover, 68 to 68}; Brighton, 51} to 51}. 


United States Five-twenty Bonds are at 71} to 72. 
shares } higher, at 48 to 49. 
| 885 to 895. 
| Atlantic and Great Western Railway debentures remain firm 
at 213 to 223, and the Consolidated Mortgage Bonds at 19 


a 


Erie 
Illinois dull, at a decline of 3, at 


| to 20. 
| <A telegram informs us that the Lincolnshire has sailed from 
| Melbourne with £336,000 for England. 
The tenders for £140,500 of South Australian Six per Cent. 
| Bonds were opened on Tuesday. The number of applications 
was 120, amounting to £765,900. 
The Ceylon Company, Limited, will present their report on 
December 17th. They show an available balance of £13,773. 
We subjoin a communication relative to the Joint-Stock 
Discount Company. A somewhat similar letter was published 
in the Times of the 11th inst. The mismanagement of this 
company has been too frequently dwelt upon to need a fresh 
indication here. Its misdealings are not likely soon to be 
forgotten by those of the public who were victimized by its 
systematic process of unbusinesslike dealing :— 


« Sir,—The letter of ‘C.’ in the Times induces me to come 
forward as an unfortunate investor in the London Joint-Stock 
Company. I would urge the point in the last paragraph of 
| that letter in the strongest possible terms—namely, that the 
windings up should be taken out of the hands of liquidators. 
These gentlemen, as we know, generally get the fish of the 
| oyster, and are then not much interested as to who receives 
| the shell. Shareholders who trust to the vigilance of directors 
for the advance of their money on sound securities need not be 
delicate in dealing with the creditors who, as ‘ C.’ properly 
says, calculate ‘ behind the backs of the shareholders that they 
can ultimately extort from those innocent parties repayment.’ 
It depends very much on the character of the management 
and the nature of the transactions, whether the dealings were 
of such a reliable kind as would justify the shareholders in 
permitting their estate to be wasted without the strictest 
investigation. A Victim. 





Colonial securities are firm, and in demand. 

During the week upwards of £200,000 has been withdrawn 
from the Bank since the date of the last return. 

The cotton market is dull.. Estimated sales 8,500 bales, 





useful year-book of science, 


including 1,500 on speculation and export. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS.* 


YEAR by year, as regularly as Jack Frost reappears | 


among us, so regularly do London publishers put forth 
thin, gaily-bound, gilt-edged volumes—just the thing for a 
Christmas present—full of illustrations, which are supplied, 
not as formerly, by one or two nameless draughtsmen, but 


frequently by artists of acknowledged skill, and by countless | 


others, who, having reached a fair average of excellence in the 
field of illustration, devote their lives to this pursuit. In the 
batch of books which form the subject of our present notice, 
we find a great variety of price, of artistic merit, of subject- 
matter, and of size. The first on the list is a reprint of the 
poems and songs of Burns, profusely illustrated, as we might 
expect from the nationality of poet and publisher, by artists 


who also hail from north of the Tweed. Of the text, we need | 


say but little. The lyric charm of the great Scottish plough- 
man’s verse is too well known to need eulogy or description 
here. His humble origin—his early genius—his premature 
death, may perhaps have enhanced the interest with which 
posterity has regarded the outpourings of a soul at once so 
gentle, so passionate, and inspired with so sublime a love for 
all that is fair and picturesque in rural nature. But he was a 
philosopher as well as a poet, and there is a homely wisdom in 
his rhyme which, while it is rooted in the soil which gave him 
birth, bears fruit for all countries and all time. 

Of the woodcuts which illustrate this edition, we prefer, as 
a rule, the landscape to the figure-subjects. Mr. Bough’s 
“ Allan Stream” is excellent in effect of light and shade, with- 
out sacrifice of truth in detail. The same may be said of Mr. 
Cassie’s “ Bonnie Banks of Ayr.” Mr. Bough’s “Humble 
Petition of Bruar Water,” though good in motive, seems to 
have been drawn in tint and, as a consequence, to have suffered 
from indifferent engraving. The best figure-pieces are by 
Mr. J. Lawson and by Mr. George Hay. 

“Golden Thoughts” is a collection of religious poems, 
ancient and modern,—the former gleaned from the works of 
George Herbert, Giles Fletcher, Sir Walter Raleigh, and many 
other old English authors, who deserve to be better known 
than they are at present. Among the modern contributors 
are Miss Christina Rossetti, the late Miss Adelaide Procter, 
Dr. Guthrie, Dean Alford, and the late Mrs. Browning. 
The engravings in this volume, which with the text are 
printed in brown ink, are numerous, and far above the average 
of excellence, having been executed from drawings by Messrs. 
A. B. Houghton, G. J. Pinwell, J. W. North, W. Small, the 
Brothers Dalziel, and other well-known and skilful hands. 
They are, however, somewhat marred (in the case of full-page 
illustrations) by a gilt border or marginal line, which, we pre- 
sume for the sake of Jue, is carried round them. The initial 
letters are unfortunately commonplace in design and not worthy 
of the book, which has been otherwise got up with great care 
and taste. 

It is, indeed, much to be regretted that in works of this class 
the decorative portion is generally far inferior in merit to the 
pictorial. In the case of the “ Lyra Germanica” we have illus- 
trations by Mr. E. Armitage and by Mr. Madox Brown, two 
artists differing widely indeed in the nature of their aim, but 
each capable of producing, after his own fashion, designs which 
would do credit to any such publication. But whatever the 
value of Mr. John Leighton’s pencil may be when he is por- 
traying the facts of nature, we are bound to add that his 
inventions in the field of ornament betray a remarkable 
ignorance of those principles of design which, in the best ages 
of art, have been recognised and acted on. It is not our in- 
tention, nor have we space, to discuss even the elements of 
those principles here, but it must be obvious to all who have 
studied the question in any degree that it is not possible to 
unite in one design direct imitation of nature with formal 
decoration. The conditions of the two are utterly remote. A 
stained glass window, which assumes to be a representation of 





* Poems and Songs by Robert Burns. With Original Illustrations by emment 
Scottish Artists, engraved by R. Patterson. Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 

Golden Thoughts from Golden Fountains. Arranged in Fifty-two Divisions. 
Illustrated by Eminent Artists. Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. London: 


' BF, Warne & Co. 


Lyra Germanica: the Christian Life. Translated from the German. With 
numerous Illustrations by John Leighton, F.8.A.; E, Armitage, A.R.A., and F, 
Madox Brown. London: Longmans. 

The Story without an End. From the German of Carové. By Sarah Austin. 
With Illustrations printed in Colours after Drawings by E. V.B. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 

Christian Lyrics, Chiefly Selected from Modern Authors, With upwards of 
One Hundred Engravings. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 


| 





fact, and is to be judged by a standard of pictorial taste, will 
certainly fail both as a picture and as a piece of decorative art. 
In Mr. John Leighton’s inventions conventional forms are con- 
tinually blended with natural forms, and the result is unsatis- 
factory. As the title of the “ Lyra Germanica ” may be familiar 
to many of our readers, it may be well to mention that this 
volume is the second series of translations from German 
hymnology, which has been published under that name. 

The “ Story without an End” is a now old but charming 
translation (by Mrs. Austin) from Carové’s pretty German 
fable, which at least in two languages has been the delight of 
countless children. ‘The present edition is illustrated from the 
designs of “ E. V.B.,” the talented lady who, if we mistake not, 
has for some years past devoted her graceful pencil to the 
illustration of nursery legends. The frontispiece of this little 


volume is printed in monochrome, and we much regret that the | 


rest of the illustrations were not treated in the same way ; for 
colour printing is at best but a poor reproduction of brush 
work, and the chief merit of “E. V. B.’s” illustrations lies in the 
skill with which they are composed and pencilled. The addi- 
tion of colour will no doubt make the book more attractive to 


| juvenile taste, but we believe that in the present case most 





| 


artists would have preferred to dispense with it. 

“Christian Lyrics” is the title of another collection of 
sacred poems, which make a volume smaller than those we 
have described above, but which is nevertheless neatly and 
tastefully put out of hand. Many of the pieces have been 
transferred from the “ Lyra Germanica,” and of the rest 
some are of old date and others by modern authors. Among 
the illustrations to “ Christian Lyrics” there are some 
very good examples of figure-pieces, by Mr. Wilfred Lawson, 
Mr. R. Barnes, and of landscape by Mr. R. P. Leitch. We 
have scarcely left room to notice the very whimsical little book 
which has been published under the title of ‘‘ Upside Down,” 
and in truth there is not much to say about it except that it 
has been the artist’s aim to bring together in it a series of 
caricatures, which being scarcely human from one point of 
view, are literally bestial from another. But as the chief fan 
in the book is supposed to consist in this fact, we will content 
ourselves with adding that it contains some lines by Mr. Hood. 








TENNYSON—DORE.* 


Tue bare idea of linking as joint workers the greatest of 
living poets with the greatest book-illustrator of this, or 
perhaps of any other age, was a bold and happy one; to have 
carried it out, in the face of all the difficulties that stood in 
the way of its execution, evinces the kind of pluck, bordering 
on temerity, that, has won for many a man the title of hero. 
For Gustave Doré, in spite of the multifarious evidences of 
power which he had given, might have failed in the execution 
of a task so peculiarly exacting as that of illustrating the most 
esteemed work of a great contemporary poet—a work which 
he was not even able to read in the language in which it was 
written, and with which, under any circumstances, he could have 
had but a partial sympathy. There was nothing assuring in 
his previous labours, magnificent in results as they had been, 
since, with all his marvellous creative faculty, he obviously has 
not the gift of readily identifying himself either with the spirit 
or letter of his author’s work. Now every character in the 
“Tdylls of the King ” stands out clear to the perception of the 
cultivated English reader. Elaine and Enid are as distinct 
from each other in his mind as are Vivien and Guinevere; he 
knows them as if they were living women. How, then, would 
he bear the presentment of these characters transformed to 
shapes he could no longer recognise? The risk here suggested 
weighed heavily upon any attempt that Doré might make to 
illustrate Tennyson’s verse. In despite of the danger besetting 
the venture, the attempt was authorized and has resulted in 
the production of a work which, however far it may fall short 
of perfection, is worthy to be called natural. Undaunted by 
the obstacles which encumbered nearly every step of his way, 
Doré has brought to the labour undertaken by him all the 
power and resources of his art; he has not succeeded in giving 
to the world the beau ideal of an “ Illustrated Idylls,” but he 
has succeeded in producing a series of pictures—each dealing 
with a grand theme, and dealing with it in a masterful spirit 
—which do honour to his genius and to the enterprise which 
called it into action. Even in the illustration of works with 
which he may be supposed naturally to sympathize, which at 
all events present no insurmountable barriers to his under- 


standing, he makes large demands on the tolerance of his 


Upside Down ; or, Turnover Traits. From Original Sketches by the late William 
M‘Coanell. With Illustrative Verses by Tom Hood. London: Griffith & Farran, , London: Moxon & Co. 





* Vivien and Guinevere. By Alfred Tennyson. Illustrated by Gustave Doré, 
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admirers, sometimes out of sheer wilfulness, but oftener from 
jncapacity to meet the requirements of the occasion. Wherever 
the expression of tenderness, grace, or the softer | phases of 
emotion are required of him, there he fails. Eis pictures are 
essentially undramatic, and this being 80, it might seem im- 
possible for him to treat any subject dramatic in its nature 
either coherently or effectively ; such is his great power, how- 
ever, that the apparently impossible becomes possible to him. 
In the pictures before us, the moment we release ourselves from 
the absorbing admiration which they evoke on general grounds, we 
become conscious of their unlikeness to the scenes and characters 
stamped upon our minds by Tennyson’s poem ; nevertheless 
they impress us with an almost inexplicable sense of their 
esthetic fitness. As an example of this, take the last picture 
in the present volume, “ The King’s Farewell” it is called. In 
this design Arthur is nothing like the “ blameless king” of the 
poem, and the architecture of the cloister-like building in which 





Guinevere is represented prostrate at her husband’s feet, is 
wholly unwarranted ; but yet there is in this picture a dignity 
and solemnity in complete accord with the emotions by which 
the characters in the scene are swayed, and which would not 
gain the smallest degree of additional force were the Arthur 


might have enabled the artist to make them. Doré will not 
bear the application of such tests; he deals with his subjects in 
the spirit of a great creative artist; forbid him to create, and 
you deprive him of nine-tenths of his surprising power. These 
illustrations to “ Vivien” and “Guinevere,” as also those to 


“ Elaine,” published twelve months ago, are to be taken as | 


creations in harmony with, rather than as pictorial elucidations 
of, the poet’s text. Viewed in this light, all the strongest 
objections that can be urged against them are put aside, and 
the critic may give himself up unresistingly to the charm 
which, as unquestionably noble works, they are so worthy to 
exert. Throughout the series of eighteen pictures which accom- 
pany the two poems now issued, there is not one unmarked by 
the characteristics of a sustained endeavour on the part of the 
artist to produce works worthy of the dignity of the poem 


which has furnished the themes treated in them ; from first to | 


last not a mean, trivial, or jarring incident is introduced; and 
in all there is a pervading air of poetry—an air laden, as it 


were, with grand organ-music, telling of surf-beaten shores and | 


storm-cleft forests, of cloud-crowned hills and the fitful shimmer 
of moonbeams falling upon broken waters; of human passion 
telling least. Perhaps no artist who ever lived has shown such 
a power of suggesting remoteness. In all these pictures, made 
up as they are of details of natural scenery, familiar to every 
one who has seen a rocky shore or a pine wood, there is the look 
of a reality removed from that of common experience—of a land 
in which the life is all romantic and heroical. Of course, in so 
large a number of designs there are works of unequal merit ; 
but in none has the artist faltered in his task, and every one 
will repay separate study. For this purpose the photographic 
copies give the most perfect facility. Next toa close examina- 
tion of the originals, these photographs—produced by Mr. 
William Jeffrey, and nearly perfect specimens of their kind— 
will help all who care to understand the means by which a 
great artist elaborates his effects, to a comprehension of the 


extraordinary mastery attained by Gustave Doré. To describe | 


one of his pictures is to describe his whole art. The technical 
qualities of these illustrations to “ Vivien” and “ Guinevere ” 
are in every way remarkable. The handling is bold in the 
highest sense of the term: freely as the washes are laid in, 
they never exhibit the least tendency to sloppiness ; every touch 
is put in with intention, and mostly indicates a truly wonderful 
power of rapid and decisive thinking. Perhaps in no drawing 


of the series is this power more strongly exemplified than in | 


the one called “ The Joyous Sprites.” The photographic copy 
renders with absolute fidelity at once the artist’s method and 
the whole of his brush-work. Mere wonder at the perfection 
of his manipulative skill is immediately overborne by admira- 
tion of the intellectual capacity evinced in every portion of his 
drawing. Each spot and slur of colour is instinct with meaning, 
and expresses, as it were, with lightning rapidity the exact idea 
intended to be conveyed. Doré scorns the commonplace tricks 
by which sham effects are so easily produced by artists who 
have achieved a certain facility of execution ; he thinks of the 
means that will best serve him, and those means, and those 
only, he employs with an almost invariable precision of result. 
He never wastes work, and this is an important cause of the 
power which is always at his command. In the larger number 
of instances he triumphs over difficulties ; when he fails, it is 


apparently under circumstances in which he could not, by any 
care or exertion, succeed. 





BOYS’ BOOKS.* 


Wuat are the essentials of a good boys’ book? It would 
be almost presumptuous if we were to answer the question. 
Yet, without some sort of answer, this article might be said to 
be written in vain. Perhaps we are indifferent to such a 
reproach, and feel proudly conscious that, even though we 
incur it, we are not neglecting our duties. For in less than 
another month there will be thousands of boys home for the 
holidays, and they will answer it for us in a complete and ex- 
haustive manner. They will say that boys want story, adven- 
ture, novelty, romance, plenty of incident, and plenty of 
illustrations. Truth to nature is not so important, always 
excepting schoolboy nature, which is a higher kind than al} 
that goes by the name among grown-up people. No severe 
test is applied to what is improbable. But a mistake about 
school-life is not an improbability; it is something monstrous. 
An error in describing a game, an unfamiliarity with the terms 
and implements of cricket, would subject an author to the 
dreadful penalty of being called “a muff.” If we wrote for 


_ boys, we should dread nothing so much as this appellation. 
_ Better be stigmatized as an ignorant historian, a translator 


ere knowing neither of the languages to which he serves as @ 
and Guinevere closely true to the poet’s description, and the | 


architectural details as exact as a special study of authorities | 


medium, a pretender in science, a proser in poetry, A man 
can survive any of these charges, and some men flourish under 
_ them even when they are most deserved. But “a muff!” The 
deep contempt with which a schoolboy utters that word is 
enough to make the wretched author follow the example of 

Curtius in Mr. Bernal Osborne’s readings from Roman history, 
_ and never reappear again in public life. 

In order that we may avoid this censure we shall do our 
best to judge the books before us from a boy’s point of view. 
Anxious parents may inquire if the moral of each book is good. 
We think there is no fear of any deficiencies in this respect ; 
indeed the tendency of most boys’ books is to the opposite 
extreme. The moral is generally too obtrusive. The grey 
powder throws out granite peaks from the smooth surface of 
the jam. This is rather the case with the second book on our 
list. It is to the credit of the first book that its teaching will 
seem more unconscious to its boy readers than to their critical 
| elders. And yet “Barford Bridge” is full of moral lessons. 

It is an animated picture of schoolboy life, abounding in 
| character and incident. Boat-races, football, cricket, fights 
| with “ cads,” and a grand pitched battle with an obnoxious 
| proprietor of a favourite island resort of the boys, succeed one 
| another rapidly. One of the first adventures of the young 
| heroes is an amusing parody of the legend of Horatius. 
| Feeling that they are sure to be overmatched in a struggle with 
_ some bargees who have threatened to force a passage through 

a school-field, the boys saw through a bridge, and secure the 

planks with bolts, to the ends of which ropes are fastened. 

The bargees are allowed to pass in safety till they come to the 

bridge, but when they are all on it, the bolts are jerked out of 
their sockets, and down go the enemies into deep muddy 
water. Again when the owner of the island from which the 
boys bathe has staked up the river, and has collected several 
men armed with bludgeons to strengthen his stakes, the boys 
come down upon him witha fire-engine, and souse him and his 
myrmidons till all the stakes have been cleared away. Such 
scenes as these are sure to be popular. Still, it is to be hoped 
| the success of the Barford boys will not induce other schools to 
follow their example. There is a disregard for the rights of 
| property and the rights of persons which, though pleasant in 
its effects on the book, directly violates the principles of the 

British Constitution. We must remember that two of the 
| boys are very nearly killed by a mastiff. One of them on 
_ another occasion narrowly escapes the summary vengeance of 
| a mob of bargees. The luck might have been on the other 
side. In real life, there is unfortunately little scope for the 
special providence invented for his heroes by each successive 
novelist, and notably for schoolboys by each schoolboy-novelist. 
Bargees are apt to be the great battalions of the historical 
saying. We know that they are always overcome in fiction, 
and that ought to be pleasant enough without letting them 
have their revenge in reality. It is difficult to judge Mr. 
Adams’s mystery from the school-boy point of view, or to 
avoid some comparison of it with grown-up plots, We cannot 
forget the recurrence of such secrets in sensational novels. 





* Barford Bridge ; or, Schoolboy Trials. By the Rev. H.C, Adams, London: 
Routledge, 


Gerald and Harry: or,the Boys in the North. By Emili te. 
London : Griffith & Farran. tts “ y Emilia Marryatt Norris 


Alwyn Morton : His ScLool and Schoolfellows. London: Low, Son, & Marston. 


Chariey Layton; or, the Timely Escape. By Marianne Parrott. London : 
W. Macintosh. 


Castles and their Heroes, By Barbara Hutton. London: Griffith & Farran. 





Routledge’s Every Boy’s Annual, Edited by Edmund Routledge. London: 
Routledge, 
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Not that we mean to disclose the secret now. It is kept too 
carefully in the book to deserve such treatment from a reviewer. 
There is also much skill shown in the construction of the chief 
characters, and in the relation they bear to the story. 
Altogether we can recommend “ Barford Bridge” as a good 
book of its kind, and one which we think will be popular with 
its self-chosen readers. 

There is adventure enough in the second book on our list, 
and younger boys will perhaps be blind to the faults which we 
have noticed. But the ground plan of the story is rather 
absurd, and the desire to do good is, as we have said, too con- 
spicnous. A colonel in the army has two boys who have not 
been at a public school, have not known a mother’s care, and 
have become a source of annoyance to their father. As they 
are now almost sixteen, know nothing, and have not learnt 
manners, the father puts them nnder a private tutor, who is to 
take them off to Norway. By judicious snubbing, which is 
administered indirectly, they learn to be polite and not to be 
bumptious. In the course of their travels they find out that 
Norway is neither in France nor the Indies, and that the Skag- 
gerrack is not the North Sea. A thrashing administered by a 
Norwegian boy teaches them not to laugh in other peoples’ 
faces. A long captivity with the Laplanders, accompanied by 
cruel usage during the captivity, shows them that they ought 
not to point in the streets. Being upset in a boat on the Har- 
danger Fjord impresses them with the necessity of knowing 
how to swim. Thus each catastrophe has its lesson, and when 
the boys meet their father again he takes them for strange 
gentlemen. It will be thought that they were lucky in their 
tutor; and we admit that it is not every tutor who pays so 
little attention to Greek and Latin, and so much to manliness 
and character. If the edacation of a gentleman consisted in 
losing oneself in Norway, being chased by a bear, tending rein- 
deer, kneeling on otters and squeezing the life out of them, we 
are sure that many boys would exchange school for such a new 
career. As itis, many boys will read Mrs. Norris’s descriptions 
of Norway with interest, although they do not believe in her 
theory. If we allow the date of her story to be shifted back 
some twenty years, we need not find much cause to quarrel 
with her on the score of accuracy. Her artist, however, has 
not shown a due appreciation of the form of Norwegian car- 
rioles ; and she seems to agree with him in looking upon them 
rather as Hansoms cut down than as pony-gigs, and while she 
thinks that they are necessarily driven from behind, she makes 
the one sitting in front absolutely powerless. What her expe- 
rience of Norway may be we cannot say; but if she had known 
carrioles she would not have fallen into this blunder. When 
the boys who now read her book consult the more matter-of- 
fact ‘‘ Murray,” and either take a share in a salmon river or 
fish the trout-streams and lakes on their way through the 
splendid scenery, they will find that the country has made some 
progress since Gerald and Harry were chased by bears and 
wolves, and since Cesar Pink made the animals which ate his 
pony pay dearly for their meal. 

We fear that “ Alwyn Morton” will not be accepted as a 
faithful picture of school life. It certainly does not bear com- 
parison with “ Barford Bridge.” Its boys are too typical to 
be lifelike. The bullying to which the small ones are subjected 
has not the stamp of reality. It seems to have been con- 
structed metaphysically out of the idea which the word bully- 
ing conveys to those who have no practical experience of it. 
We shrug our shoulders when we read of a big boy seizing hold 
of two small ones, and running round the playground with them 
till they were almost exhausted. We do not quite believe in 
the account of rescuing boys from a deep fissure by thrusting 
boughs down it, and even if we believed the account, we should 
have difficulty in understanding it. Again—though this is not 
a matter of schoolboy experience—we hardly think that a 
pirate would take the trouble to capture a slaver, and would 
then scuttle her with her valuable cargo. There is, on the 
whole, a want of real life about the story, and the illustrations 
are quite asshadowy. One of them, which ought to be spirited, 
if it is to mean anything, as it depicts an attack made on some 
boys by a savage bulldog, and the way in which the bulldog was 
killed by the gardener, is utterly tame. The bulldog is clinging 
quietly to the blouse of one boy, while the gardener stands a 
little way apart with a calm benignant face and a stone equably 
poised in his hand. And this quietude is too significant of the 
book itself. It may be the calmness in the midst of suffering 
which was the beauty of the Greek tragedians. But the Greek 
tragedians are the very last whom a writer for schoolboys ought 
to emulate; and nothing could be more fatal to his success than 
to remind his readers of their deadliest enemies. 

“ Charley Layton” is hardly a boy’s book, though it is a 
good book. It tells the story of a young village boy, who is 





almost led astray by bad company, but who is rescued in time 
to repent and to preserve his character unblemished. With this 
book we pass out of the region of stories pure and simple. What 
we next come to is a description of English castles and of their 
tenants in the days of heroism. Last of all, though not least 
in size or importance, comes Mr. Edmund Routledge’s present to 
every boy, in which every boy will find somethng. Sports of 
all kinds are analyzed ; magic lanterns are made up and put in 
motion; the sea is forced to give an account of the living 
wonders it contains, and of the Atlantic Telegraph; micro- 
scopes, birds’ eggs, writing in cipher, turning, electrotyping, 
book-binding, fish-hatching, and glass-blowing, are all raised to 
the rank of sciences, and brought within every boy’s capacity. 
Then we have puzzles of all sorts, which we have not attempted 
to find out. Mr. Burnand is the contributor of a grand 
historico-grotesque drama, with historikissimo-groteskissimo 

illustrations. Boys who have had a classical education, and, 
therefore, according to Mr. Lowe, know nothing of their own 

history, will derive much profit from interpreting the dog 
Latin in which Mr. Burnand’s Romans speak and sing. Whether 

this is the feature of the Annual, or the post of honour is due 
to the tales, the popular science, the scientific popular games, 

or the double acrostics, we cannot decide. But we think, on 

the whole, the Annual is its own feature. This decision has at 

least the merit of simplicity, and, if it is too simple, we must 

plead the contagion of Mr. Burnand’s example. Laughter, 

especially if it be such as recommends itself to boys, is 

catching. We will shut up the book at once, for fear we should 

have to ask ourselves what we are laughing at, and sbould 

mar the innocence of a school-boy article by a mixture of 
critical or magisterial severity. 








A GIRL’S ROMANCE* 


Tue story of a “A Girl’s Romance” is as natural as it is 
graceful, and it has the great merit of being excessively touch- 
ing and pathetic without leaving a painful impression on the 
mind. So many of the romances with which we meet nowa- 
days are either hopelessly vapid and unmeaning, incurably mor- 
bid, or repulsively unnatural, that it is a real pleasure to light 
unexpectedly upon one which is pure and fresh and healthy, 
which tells a charming love-story in a style deserving of very 
high praise, and which throughout teaches an excellent lesson 
in an unobtrusive manner. As it fills only one volume it is 
well adapted for a present, and as such we, who have no idea 
as to who the author may be, cordially recommend it. To 
young girls especially who are entering upon the happy period 
of romance it may proveas beneficial as it is sure to be attrac- 
tive. Itis a very simple story, with little incident in it, its 
merit arising chiefly from the excellence of its delineation of 
one character. Janet Radway has been brought up almost 
alone. Her mother is an ailing invalid, her father a scholar, 
almost always absorbed in his studies. She has no companions 
to play with, no friends of her own age towards whom her 
affections might flow naturally outwards. So she is driven 
back upon herself, and obliged to lead a contemplative life, 
which is very prejudicial to her mental health. She indulges 
in meditation and reverie, she creates for herself a world of 
fiction, and peoples it with inhabitants like the heroes and 
heroines of her favourite books, but strangely unlike real men 
and women—a land in which love is the great business of 
existence, and people are picturesque and romantic and, more- 
over, of extreme goodness, with the exception of a few villanous 
personages, who are easily to be recognised “ by the saturnine 
expression of their features and a practice of continually biting 
the nether lip.” But, in spite of these mental excursions into 
the realms of imagination, she is not happy, and, “like most 
young things, she felt within her the capacity for so much 
happiness, and the desire for it sometimes tore her like a hunger 
and thirst.” And so she grows up enthusiastic and romantic, 
eager to solve the mysteries of life, and little qualified to bear 
the sorrows which they involve. Chance throws her in the 
way of a wandering artist, who greatly admires her, and 
amuses himself by flirting with her. He means no harm, 
and he has no idea of intentionally deceiving her, for 
he is not an entirely heartless or utterly unscrupulous 
egotist. But he is sufficiently selfish to allow himself 
the pleasure of winning this young and confiding heart, 
and cold enough to be able to withdraw and leave it to grieve 
for its loss without troubling himself about its sorrows, There 
is a great charm in the description of Janet’s almost over- 
whelming joy when she finds out that he cares for hete Bad her 


* AGirl’s Romance, Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas, ~ 
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belief that a happy time is at last beginning for her, and the 
pictures in which she figures by his side, while wandering 
through the woods or by the riverside, are full of light and 
colour, But after a time Mr. Lymington goes away, and with 
him fades the glow from the horizon of Janet’s prospects. For 
he does not return, and gradually she begins to realize the 
sickness of hope deferred. Still, she does not give up a jot of 
her trust in her unworthy lover, but fully believes that sooner 
or later he will return to make good the promise he has implied, 
for he has been too cautious to make it in straightforward 
words. Years go by, and still she believes in him, but at last 
her dreams are rudely dissipated, and she discovers that he 
had never deserved her long-suffering and faithful love. The 
state of utter wretchedness into which this discovery plunges 
her, the thick darkness that seems to come over her, 
and the carelessness as to every-day life and its petty 
interests which she experiences, ae all represented with con- 
summate feeling, and a very delicate touch. And then the 
gradual dissipation of the darkness, the lifting of the weight 
that seemed likely to crush her spirits for ever, the gradual 
kindling of the dawn of a better day in the sky which has so 
long lowered down upon her in unbroken blackness—all these, 
too, are most skilfully portrayed. Little by little she begins to 
realize “the eternal hope growing out of the eternal love that 
everywhere rounds in our little life with a greater and a higher.” 
As she lives in the country, “the infinite eloquence of nature 
works upon her with its own special power of consolation and 
of suggestion.” As she is thrown into the society of children, 
she has something to keep her from incessantly brooding over 
the past, and a new set of duties springs up for her, which 
prevents her from concentrating her thoughts on one subject. 
Life gains by degrees a firmer hold over her; the possibility of 
happiness enters again into her meditations, and she learns to 
look back calmly on the past, and to estimate at its true worth 
the character of the man whom she used to adore. At the 
same time she begins to learn the value of such a true affection 
as that which a very different man from the romantic but 
selfish artist who won her girlish heart has felt for her ever 
since thé days of his boyhood. The conclusion of the story is 
well managed, there being a very dramatic scene just before its 
close. Before parting with it, let us repeat the expression of 
approbation with which we commenced our notice. It is a book 
of very decided and unusual merit. We are sure that we shall 
deserve the thanks of our readers, many of whom might be led 
by the modesty of its appearance to overlock it, if we induce 
them to read this charming record of “ A Girl's Romance.” 








PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF EMINENT MEN,* 


Mr. Reppine has been so long and honourably known in 
literature, that a new work from his hand will, we are sure, be 
welcomed with interest. The present volumes, whatever defect of 
manner or arrangement they may exhibit, will not, on the whole, 
disappoint these kindly expectations. The subjects of Mr. Red- 
ding’s brief biographical sketches are such men and women as 
Santa Rosa, Foscolo, Lord Holland, the Duke of Wellington, Sir 
Thomas Talfourd, Leigh Hunt, Lord Cochrane, and Lady Morgan ; 
and if his recollections of them are sometimes vague and unsatis- 
factory, they are, on the other hand, sometimes singularly vivid 
and interesting. Evidently Mr. Redding, while writing these 
volumes, lives in the past of which they treat. Saturated with 
contemporary opinions, views, and habits of thought, the modern 
reader must look with a peculiar curiosity upon a man who is still 
possessed by the old loves and hates which he, the modern reader, 
has come to regard as mere traditions. One can scarcely under- 
stand in these days Mr. Redding’s fierce hatred of the Bourbons, 
until one reflects that thirty or forty years ago the Bourbons had 
not fallen so low as only to incur contempt. Then they were hated 
for the wrong they did, and feared for the wrong they might do; 
now we only pity a family whose poverty of brain and obstinacy of 
nature have almost procured its annihilation. In the same way, it 
is very amusing to meet a man, in the present year of grace, who 
vigorously despises the “ Lakers,” as Leigh Hunt’s school used to 
despise them. Mr. Redding says he once told Leigh Hunt that he 
“would not read Wordsworth’s ‘ Excursion’ through asecond time 
to be its author.” As we sit and peruse these reminiscences, as we 
are introduced to the steak-and-porter supper-parties of Charles 
Lamb, as we hear Croker and Gifford abused for the meannesses of the 
Quarterly, we appear to live in the good oldtimes. It seems quite 
natural to regard with a nervous apprehension those Blackwood 





* Personal Reminiscences of Eminent Men. By C i : 
Saunders, Otley, & Co. y Cyrus Redding. London: 


satirists—the stalwart young men who, from their misty Northern 
city, shook a menacing arm at our pale Cockney poets. It seems 
quite natural to take the part of Hazlitt, and condemn John 
Wilson for his personalities. We begin to reverence Hampstead 
Heath as the spot where many a fine poet was first introduced to 
the wildness of nature; the smoke and roar of Fleet-street, and 
the filthiness of Fleet-street lanes become picturesque in our eyes ; 
and we are ready to curse a “ Laker” with heart and soul. Now 
it is only a good book that can produce this temporary madness of 
association. Careful essays on the peculiarities of the last literary 
generation cannot do it, nor yet the imaginary scenes depicted by 
young gentlemen who, with a vast respect for Thomas Campbell, 
the Hunts, Hazlitt, Lamb, Keats, and their associates, possess an 
easy dramatic and inventive aptitude. Mr. Redding’s sketches are 
never dramatic. He breathes the atmosphere of that past time too 
unconsciously. He cannot lift himself out of it, and regard the 
men among whom he has lived as so many stage characters to be 
described. Herein lie the peculiar merits, as well as the demerits 
of the book. When Mr. Redding’s recollections are sufficiently 
copious and distinct he presents them to us in an admirably natural 
way ; when they are not, we have nothing but mist. Of several 
political characters whom he introduces, we hear almost nothing ; 
but instead find lengthened and detached remarks by the author on 
the projects in which they were engaged. 

Mr. Redding’s sketch of the erratic and gifted Ugo Foscolo, the 
Italian patriot and poet, is distinguished by its completeness and 
the even justice of its tone. On several occasions, Mr. Redding 
gives evidence of his impartiality—as, for instance, in his chapter 
on the Duke of Wellington,—but we especially admire his fairness 
to Ugo Foscolo, when we learn that the wayward and irritable 
Italian so far forgot himself as to summon Mr. Redding before a 
magistrate and charge him with a breach of the peace. Mr. Redding 
has clearly forgiven his friend that old grudge, and does ample 
justice to Foscolo’s unhealthy genius. Of Lord Holland we are told 
next to nothing. Madame Dufour is another shadow who crosses 
these pages in a vague and mysterious manner. The peculiarity of 
the work is that nowhere has Mr. Redding endeavoured by coni- 
pilation from other sources to make up for the obvious scantiness 
of his own knowledge. His recollections are “ personal ;” and 
when he has no light of his own to shed on the subject of his 
memoirs, we are left wholly in the dark. There are some of his 
heroes, however, whose personality is already so well known to us, 
that Mr. Redding’s task has been the comparatively easy one of 
remembering current anecdotes about these persons. He tells us 
some quaint little stories about the Duke of Wellington, for 
example ; and incidentally reveals not a few marked peculiarities 
of the time in which he lived. 

We cordially recommend Mr. Redding’s book. It will bear 
occasional “ skipping,” but, on the whole, it will be found to inte- 
rest the reader, and that is all we have a right to demand, 
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THE SILENT HOUR* 


Ture is hardly a branch of our literature less susceptible 
of novelty of treatment than the devotional. The momentous 
issues that attach themselves to the considerations included in 
this branch have necessarily invited the attention of the pro- 
foundest thinkers of all times and of all countries. Little, 
therefore, remains to be done by the writer who resumes these 
inquiries but to repeat what has been said before. His business 
is the exposition of platitudes. He has to insist upon the 
position the truth of which nobody denies. His office is a 
most ungrateful one. .He subjects himself to the derision of 
the critic who yet can add no new truth to the platitudes which 
he ridicules. He invites the attention of readers who bring to 
their perusal minds already acquainted with the subjects he 
proposes to treat. There is consequently nothing for him to 
do but to try and repeat, as well as he can, what has already 
been well said before. 

Of the twenty essays included in this volume five are 
original. With these only we have to do. The rest are ex- 
tracts from works too well known to need comment. The 
essay entitled “ Silence, Meditation, and Rest” is unimpeach- 
able on the grounds of its indoctrination. It is a piece of 
didactic prose, variegated with imagery sufficiently pretty and 
studded with sentiments that cannot fail to fall with a familiar 
echo <_< the heart. The philosophy of truisms is perhaps 
exemplified by this essay. It tells us of the necessity of that 
of which every thinking being recognises the necessity. Yet 
the author need no more be censured for his platitades than 











* The Silent Hour. By the Author of “ Th = : 
Low, Son, & Marston. r of “ The Gentle Life,” London : Sampson 
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the clergyman who repeats to his drunken parishioner those 
truisms of intoxication which the drunken parishioner may 
probably have heard hundreds of times before. There are 
certain platitudes in this world more serviceable to man than 
new truths; and most unquestionably they include the plati- 
tudes of religion. You hear them Sunday after Sunday from 
the pulpit; you read them in devout novels; you perceive 
them in devotional poetry. Why should they then be censured 
in the essayist ? 

With some of the sentiments expressed in the paper called 
“Worship ” we do not agree. Its anti-ritualistic tendency is 
a little too bare. Mr. Friswell seems to forget that in advo- 
cating the abolition of “signs and images” he would make 
mankind dependent upon an intellectual devotion, of which the 
bulk of hamanity has long since been found incapable. To the 
slowly-conscious mind of the unreflective man a more emphatic 
exposition of the sublime mysteries of Faith is requisite than 
the simple appeal of sympathy, which is all the iconoclast would 
leave the teacher. Sensualism is the gross medium through 
which all spiritual indoctrination must be conveyed to the 
unthinking multitude, The inefficacy of whatever is pure, or 
inspired, or subtle, as a first appeal is too well known to be 
insisted upon here. The exaltation of the mind is progressive, 
not immediate. It must be taught to value the pricelessness of 
the gem by the splendour of its setting. When the refinement 
of art has exalted it to the level of the subject of which art is 
made the interpreter, then will follow the due appreciation of 
all adventitious aid. Not idealism, but the perfect concep- 
tion of whatever is true must inevitably follow the adoption of 
art asa means. If Mr. Friswell will reflect for a moment he 
will see how inconsequential is the instruction that tells us to 
“do away with signs and images, and worship the Spirit in 
spirit and truth.” The remaining essays are honest, straight- 
forward, and sincere. The collection forms a readable and 
pleasing volume. Our readers cannot do better than get it 
and judge for themselves. 








SHORT NOTICES. 
The Sailor’s Word-Book. By the late Admiral W. H. Smyth, K.S.F., 
D.C.L., &c. Revised for the press by Vice-Admiral Sir E. Belcher, 
K.C.B., &c. (Blackie & Son.) 


Dr. Johnson’s idea of a gentleman was, that nobody should 
be able to tell by his costume or language what profession he 
belonged to. Presuming this to have been the doctor’s honest 
Opinion, what would he have thought on readixg the preface to 
this bulky volame—in spite of the sympathy he might be expected 
to kave with its nature,—to learn that in the opinion of the 
late Admiral Smyth, our nautical lexicographer, the English lan- 
guage would be materially benefited by the incorporation into it of 
the phrases of the forecastle, and the slang of the galley. If he does 
not actually state this in terms, the whole of the preface goes to 
imply it; and what is more, the implication is enforced by the very 
¢erms in which the suggestion is hinted or conveyed. Whether pur- 
posely or not, whether with the intention of proving himself a sailor, 
or with the view of rendering himself intelligible to his brother Jacks, 
Admiral Smyth talks in his preface exactly as you might imagine a 
sufficiently well-educated tar would converse with a messmate over a 
tin of pea-soup. Here are a few of his phrases: ‘‘ When aground for 
want of a meaning ;” “ the scheme was backing and filling ;” ‘* Major 
Clarke fired off the following;” “this broad hint must have been 
signalled ;” “ we consequently lay upon our oars;” “clued up our 
arrangements ;” “I made an overhaul of the bulky ribs and trucks 
of the scheme in question;” and so on. Yet the admiral must have 
had a right conception of the value of his native tongue, for he says, 
* Still it must be admitted that all vulgarisms as far as practicable 
should be indignantly spurned from our noble English language—a 
language unequalled for excellence in fluency, capacity, and strength.” 
For our part, we confess we take the recurring employment of the 
technicalities of a profession in the language of an author to be, if 
not vulgar, at all events something very much resembling vulgarity. 
It testifies a want of respect which should be reprobated. It is 
@ summary dispensation of the politeness which the rules of 
literature enforce between authors and readers. It is certainly 
hard to define between the vulgarity of the stranger who salutes 
you with a slap on your back, and that of the author who, with 
@ peculiarly repelling confidence, strikes up an intimacy with you 
Without the least ado, omitting those observances which the pro- 
fessors of literature take care to institute for the preservation of the 
dignity of letters. Is there not such a thing as good-bréeding in 
prose? Let those who do not understand us read Mr. Sala after 
Thackeray. Turning to the dictionary, however, we are happy to have 
Occasion to change our tone. It is a very laborious composition very 
ably executed. The diction of Admiral Smyth, so questionable in 
his preface, is valuabie here, as it renders intelligible to sailors in the 


language of sailors what they would turn to this book to under- 
stand. Many of the definitions are perspicacious and terse ; some 


_ etymologies are given, and much that was obscure to seamen is now 





| 


rendered easily intelligible. We could have wished to see a volume of 
this kind in a more portable shape. The publishers should have 
remembered that a seaman’s library is in his chest. 





Routledge’s Coloured Scrap Book. (Routledge & Sons.) 


Although it is difficult to make a good book out of scraps of poetry 
—good in a literary sense—a very agreeable mélange may be made 
by collecting old illustrations with which are associated such nursery 
genialities as “Old Mother Hubbard” and “ Little Bo-Peep.” The 
pictures in this scrap-book are for the most part admirably drawn, 
and coloured with a pleasant intensity for children. There is aquaint 
medizeval humour about the design disclosing the disaster of “Jack 
and Jill” which perhaps not every little boy and girl will appreciate 
as it deserves. Mr. Harrison Weir’s “ Kittens” are admirable studies 
in their way. The game of croquet, in which Tabby is a “rover,” 
contains a great deal more fun than the violently comical pictures we 
see now and then. 





** Blessed is the Man that thirsteth in Thee.” ‘“ Thow shalt fear the 
Lord thy God, and serve Him.’ Two Chromolithographs by 
D. Laurent de Lara, Illuminator to the Queen. (Pablished by the 
Same.) 

We have before us three more of Mr. de Lara’s exquisite chromo- 
lithographs. The subjects are—the Holy Family, Christ carrying the 
Cross, and the Magdalen. The figures are charmingly reproduced, 
and the colours remarkably rich, soft, and tender. Each subject is 
surrounded by an ornamental border, extremely graceful in design, 
and capable, when coloured, of producing a splendid effect. In some 
copies, however, the borders are left plain, for illumination by amateur 
lady artists, in accordance with general directions given at the foot. 








LITERARY NOTES. 
By tHe TAtTLer. 
M. Victor Huco has chosen the battle of Mentana for the 
subject of his new poem. The opening is rather severe :— 


** Ces jeunes gens, ces fils de Brutus, de Camille, &c., 
Leur crime? Ils voulaient Rome et ses arcs triomphants, 
Ils défendaient )’honneur et la droit, ces chiméres.” 


The poet’s “ Le Roi s’amuse” will shortly be produced on the 
Brussels stage; and the French critics are invited to meet the 
author on the occasion. Recollections of early days will 


| doubtless be vividly aroused in the mind of the now aged poet, 


when playhouse battles were fought between the partisans of 
the classic and romantic drama. 

A laudable project for reissuing the original texts of some of 
our old literary worthies has been set on foot by Mr. C. Arber, of 


| King’s College, who is about to reprint some of the best 





productions of the golden age of our tongue, at a nominal 
charge. The first of the series will be Milton’s “ Areopagitica,” 
given verbatim et literatim from the earliest edition ; and it is 
intended to reproduce Lord Berner’s translation of “ Froissart,” 
Fairfaxe’s “Tasso,” some of Jeremy Taylor’s treatises, and 
many others equally interesting. Messrs. Murray & Son, of 
Queen-square, will supply prospectuses on application. 

In an amusing little French work, published in i86i—* Les 
Femmes et les Moours d’Algérie”—may be found an account 
of the Aissou Haha Arabs, who are now giving their elegant 
and instructive entertainment in this highly-civilized capital. 
They pretend to excessive sanctity, and state that it is their 
patron saint who gives them the power to perform their revolting 
feats. 

A correspondent of a contemporary calls attention to the 
introduction of “ugly” words into the language, principally 
through the writings of our sensation novelists. Foremost 
among these debased expressions is the term “thud,” used to 
signify the noise produced by the fall of a heavy bodv. 
Although it is not to be found in any of our standard dir- 
tionaries, it is so expressive of the sense it is intended to convey 
that it deserves to find a place in the language. 

The correspondent of a daily paper tells us that the Emperor 
of the French is busy on a “ Life of Augustus,” as a com- 
plement to his “ Life of Julius Cesar.” If this be true, we 
shall have his Majesty’s opinion on some of those actions of 
Augustus which the author of “Les Propos de Labienus” 
commented on in his clever satire. 

Molitre would seem to be undergoing « similar ordeal to 
that which it has not been uncommon for our own Shakespeare 
repeatedly to pass through. It has, to some extent? been ad- 
mitted that the French poet lifted Italian comedy out of the 
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gutter; but M. Louis Moland, a well-known French critic, 
charges him with taking most of his plots, as well as whole 
scenes, from Italian playwrights. “L’ Ippocrito” is stated to 
have furnished him with his masterpiece, “ Tartuffe.” 

Mr. Charles Dickens will write a juvenile story, to be 
published at Boston, entitled “A Holiday Romance.” 

The Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, a well-known authority on the 
subject, will shortly publish “ A Detailed Account of the Bells 
in all the old Parish Churches of. Devonshire, their Founders, 
Legends, &c.,” with an extensive appendix on bells and bell- 
ringing in general. This is good news for campanalogians. 

Mr. Tegg has just issued a very neat and correct edition of 
Swift’s “Tale of a Tub,” which may be re-read with advantage 
in these days of religious controversy. By the way, it is sur- 
prising that every one will persist in writing and printing 
“Brobdingnag” as the title of Gulliver’s gigantic islanders, 
although that spelling is merely the printer’s error of the 
first edition. Swift, in the preface to a subscquent edition, 
informed the reader that “ Brobdingrag ” was the proper form. 
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Fox (Albert), Memoir of. By Rev. J. Jones. Feap., 2s, 6d. 
Fox (W.), On Dyspep-ia, 2nd eit. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Gardener (The). Edited by W. Thomson, Vol fur 1867. 8vo., 7s. 6d, 
Girl’s (The) Own Book. By Mrs. Valentine. New edit. 16mo., 4s. 6d. 
Good Stories, 12th Series. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
———-- Vol. for 1867, Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Greenwood (James), Unsentimental Journeys. Feap., 5s. 
Hall (Newman), The Land of the Forum and the Vatican, New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d, 
Herbert (Lady), Cradle Lancs. Royal 8vo., 21s, 
Hero’s (A) Work. By Mrs. D. Hardy. 3vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 
High Stakes: a Novel by Annie Thomas. 3vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. lls. 6d. 
tee tus: Refutation of Heresies. Translated by Rev. J. H. Macmahon. 
ol. I, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Huntington (F, D.), Human Society. Cr. 8vro., 5s. 
Irenwus’ Writings. Translated by Rev. A. B. Paton. Vol. I. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Jackson — , The Sinfulness of Little Sins, Newedit. 18mo., ls, 
Ken (Bishop), Christian Year: Hymns and Poems. Feap., 6s. 
Lakes (The) in Sunshine, Edited by J. Payn. Photographic DJustrations. 4to. 
. lls. 6d. 
Ladies’ Treasury. Edited by Mrs. Warren. Vol. III. Royal 8vo., 10s, 6d. 
Lexton’s Builder’s Price Book, 1868. 12mo., 4s, 
Lilla’s Relations. By Henrietta. Feap., 4s. 6d. 
London Society. Vol. XII. 8Svo., 98. 6d. 
Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage, 18€8. Royal 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 
M acgregor (J.), The Voyage Alone in the Rob Roy Yawl. Feap., 5s. 
Magazine for the Young. Vol. for 1867. 18mo., 2s, 6d, 
Missing Link Magazine (The). Vol. IiI. 8vo., 4s. 
Monthly Packet (The). Newseries. Vol. 1V. 8vo., 7s. 
Morgan (G. O.) and Chute (C, W.), Statutes, &c., of the Court of Chancery. 
4th edit. 8yvo., 30s. 
Myers (F. W.), Saint Paul. Feap., 2s. éd. 
Palgrave (W. G.), Journey thr ugh Central and Eastern Arabia, New edit. 
Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Partridge (8. W.), Lever Lines for Spare Minutes. 12mo., 1s. 
Pearson (Bishop) on the Creed. Revised by J. Nichols. New edit. Svo., 4s, 6d. 
Philip’s School Atlas of Classical Geography. By W. Hughes, 4to., 5s. 
~ Imperial Outline Atles. 2 parts. 4to., Is. each, 
Power (Rev. P. B.), The Oiled Feather Tracts, st series. 16mo., 28, 
Riddell (Mrs, J. H.), Far Above Rubies: a Novel. New edit, Cr. 8vo., 6s, 
Robinson (G. W.), Lays of a Heart. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Rolfe (G2, Extracts from English Literature, Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Bavage lub Papers fur 1868. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 
Scott (Sir W.), Poetical Works. (bandos edit. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Smith (J. W.), Handy-Bo: k of Law of Master and Servant. Feap., 1s, 
Studies for Stories from Girls’ Lives. New edit. Fesp., 5s. 
Sunday Teachers’ Treasury (Ihe). Vol. for 1867. Cr. 8vo., 48. 
Swinburne (A. C.), Poems and Ballads. New edit. Feap., 9e. 
Chesleterd, New edit. Feap., 7s. 
Atalantain Calyden. Newedit. Feap., 6s. 
- William Blake: an Essay. 8vo., 16s. 
rss > 4 or .or Cottage Homes, Edited by W. H. Kingston, Vol. IV. Cr. 8vo., 


8. . 
Ditto ditto. Complete in 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 
ee (cod) a Catholic Christian Church the Went of Our Time. Cr. 8vo., 




















s. 6d. 
Taylor (H.), Philip Van Artevelde. New edit. Feap., 5s. 
(Ann), My Mother. Illustrated. Cr. 4to, 5s. 
(Rev. W.), Christien Adventure in South Africa. Cr, 8vo., 68, 6d. 
ar one cw Der nee Cr. 4to., 5s. 
ring (H.), Law and Practice of Joint Steck Companies, 2nd edit, 12mo., 18s, 
Vaughan (R), Daily Prayer Book for Femilies. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6a. : 
Weale’s Rudimentary Series.—Mann (J ). Guide to Natal, 12mo., 2s, 
Welford (C.), Insurance Guide. 2nd e it, 8.0., 10s. 6d. 
Winslow (Rev. O.), Help Heavenward. sixteenth Thousand, 18mo., 2s. 6d. 
—— The Foot of the Cress, Newedit. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
be ~ (ihe before Them: a Novel. By Mrs. Moodie. 3 vols. Cr. 8ro., 
- 11s. 8d, 


Wood (G, B.) on Therapeutics and Pharmacology. 3rd edit, 2 vols, 8vo., 42s, 
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MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. Under the Sole 
Management of Mr. J. Russxru. THIS EVENING will be perform 
Otfenbach’s Dperedte Extravaganza, entitled THE GRAND DUCHESS OF 
GEROLSTEIN. Fritz, Mr. W. Harrison; Prince Paul, Mr. Stoyle; Baron hy 
Mr. Frank Mathews ; Baron Grog, Mr, Odell ; Nepomue, Mr. Fred Payne ; Gener 
Boom, Mr. Aynsley Cook; Wanda, Miss Augusta Thomson; au The Grand 
Duchess, Miss Julia Mathews. Conductor, Mr. Betjemann. Doors open at half. 
ast 7. Commence at 8. Pit, 2s. 6d.; amphitheatre stalls, 3s. and 2s.; Gallery, 1s, 
‘he box-oflice is open daily from 10 till 5. 





rOHEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessee and 

Manager, Mr. F. B. Cuatterton.—THIS EVENING, at 7, THE DOGE 
OF VENICE: Mr. Phelps; Messrs. J. C, Cowper, H. Sinclair, E, Phelps, 
Barrett, Johnstone, Warner, Temple; Mrs. Hermano Vezin, and Miss Grattan, 
THE LADIES’ CLUB: Mesdames Shirley, Harfleur, Vandenhoff. 





TNX,HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI—Tuis Evenine, at 7, 

MAN IS NOT PERFECT, NOR WOMAN NEITHER: Messrs. G. Bel- 
more, J. G. Taylor, C. H. Stephenson; Mrs. Alfred Mellon, and Miss Emily Pitt. 
After which, MAUD’S PERIL: Messrs. G. Belmore, Billington, Ashley, C. J. 
Smith, W. H. Eburne; Miss Herbert, Miss Amy Sheridan, and Mrs. Billington, 
And UP FOR THE CATTLE SHOW: Mr. G. Belmore; Miss E, Pitt. 





OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE —Tuis Evenine, at 8, 
ROMEO and JULIET, Romeo, Miss Vestvali; Mercutio, Mr. Walter 
Lacy; Friar Laurence, Mr. Ryder; Nurse, Mrs. Marston; Juliet, Miss Mill 
Palmer. Preceded by, at 7, PERFECTION: Mr. J, Neville, Mr. Dalton, Mr. J. 
Francis ; and Miss Maud Bhelley. 





EW QUEEN’S THEATRE ROYAL.—Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALrrep Wican.—THIS EVENING, at 7, HE’S A LUNATIC. After 
which S1ILL WATERS RUN DEEP: Messrs. Alfred Wigan, W. H. Crome, 
Charles Wyndham, W. M. Terrott, C. Seyton; Miss Ellen Terry, and Mrs. Alfre 
Wigan. To conclude with THE FIRST NIGHT: Achille Talma Dufard, Mr. 
Alfred Wigan. 





FY OLBOEN THEATRE ROYAL.—Sole Proprietor and 
Manager, Mr. Szrron Parry.” THIS EVENING, at 7, FOR LOVE: 
Mesdames Stephens, Henrade, C. Saunders; Messrs. Montague, Price, Widdicomb. 
At 9, MARY TURNER; or, The Wicious Willin and Wictorious Wirtue : Miss 
Fanny Josephs; Mr. Robins, 





. ‘ , crs 

HE TWO BOATS.-—Miss LOUISA PYNE will Sing 

Henry Russell’s new Song, ‘‘ The Two Boats,” at Brechin, December 17th; 

at Forfar, December 18th; and at Blairgowrie, December 19th. Published by 
Robert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, W. Free by post for 19 stamps. 





M8: WILFORD MORGAN will Sing on the 17th at 
Enfield ; 18th, City ; 19th, Beethoven Rooms ; 30th, at Burslem (Messiah) ; 
January 14th, Burton-on-Trent ; 15th, Russell Institution, &c. 





R. HAROLD THOMAS will Play his new Christmas- 

piece for the piano, ‘‘The Waits,” founded on popular English airs of 

the olden time (Chappell & Co.) at the Soirée of the City of London Co.lege for 
Ladies, Monday, December 16, 





N R. RENWICK will Sing at Wimbledon, December 17th ; 
Trentford, 18th; Aberdeen, “‘ ‘Lhe Messiah,” 27th; Brighton, 30th; Barns- 
bury Institute, January 7. 


N EMILE BERGER will Play his new grand brilliant 


@ fantasia on Irish airs, ‘The Emerald Isle,’’ and his highly popular 
piece, ‘* Caller heriin,” at Gla-gow, December 19th. 





M* J. B. WELCH will Sing, December 16th, at Towcester 


(Messiah); 19th, Hanover-square; 28th, Torquay; 30th, Birmingham 
(Mess ah) ; 31st, Elland; February 3rd; Dover. 


ATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY, Exeter Fall.— 
Conductor, Mr. G. W. MARTIN.—Next Performance, MESSIAH, 
Christmas Eve. Mr. SANTLEY and other eminent artists. 


ATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY, Fxeter Hall. — 


Mr. SANTLEY is engaged for the above Performances, and for most of 
the Concerts to be given during the Season. 


a a HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall. Conductor, 


Mr. COSTA.—The usual Christmas Performances of the MESSIAH will 
take place on Fridays, December 20th and 27th, Tickets now ready. 


Gyateret PALACE.—Tur Winter Resort.—Well warmed 


and agreeable, 
Monpay To Frrpay.—One Shilling ; Children half-price. 


Saturpay.—Concert and Afternoon Promenade.—GRAND PERFORMANCE 
“ ote we mala CHORAL SYMPHONY.—Half-a-Crown; Guinea Season 
ickets free, 




















Nots.—The John 7. Ford, which crossed the Atlantic, on view. Armstrong, 
the only survivor, in attendance, 


CoPYSstAL PALACE.—Tue Curistmas AMUSEMENTS will 


commence on Monday, December 23rd, on a more extended scale than 
ever, Full particulars will be duly announced. 


(CSHBIETY MINSTRELS, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly.—All 


the Year Round,—Every evening at 8, Wednesdays and Saturdays at 3 and 
8.—Grand inauguration of the winter season.—Entirely NEW PROGRAMME; 
New Songs, new burlesques, new stage appointments, stalls newly carpeted, com- 
pany increased to 31 performers of known eminence and ability, Fauteuils 5s. 
stalls, 33. 5 area, 2s.; gallery, 1s. ‘Tickets and places at Mr. Mitchell's Royal 
Library, 33, Old Bond-street; Keith and Prowse’s, 57, Cheapside; and at Mr, 
Austin’s ticket-office, 28, Piccadilly.— Manager, Mr. FREDERICK BURGESS. 


ADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION.—A_ Life-size 

PORTRAIT MODEL of the Emperor MAXIMILIAN THE FIRST, 

taken from life, is now added ; elso a'l the Kings and Queens of England, American 

Celebrities, ec. Room of Horrors, Open from 11] am. till dusk, and 7 til 10 p-m, 
Admittance Is. ; children under ten, 6d. Extra rooms 6d. 


Y Pag one oraea GARDENS, Regent’s Park, open daily (except 


Sundays). Admission, 1s.; on Mondays, 6d.; children under twelve, 
Among the most recent additions «re a Penguin, two Anteaters, and s young Male 
Walrus, from Davis Straits, 

















